Vor. IX.—No. 5.] 


Skating Suits, Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1.—Miss's Vetvet Satine Suit. Dress 
of steel blue velvet, trimmed with bows of the 
material, a border of feathers of the guinea-fow]l, 
and steel buttons. Velvet hat, trimmed with an 
ostrich feather. Veil of figured tulle. 

Fig. 2.—Sxarre Suit ror Girt From 7 To 
9 Years ouv. The skirt of this fawn-colored 
cashmere dress is kilt pleated. The over-skirt 
and basque are trimmed with a border of brown 
fur. Sash of brown velvet. Hat of brown vel- 
vet, trimmed with a fur border and a changeable 
wing. 

Fig. 3.—Lapy's Sritzpurcen Ciorn Sxat- 
Inc Suit. ‘I'his suit of brown Spitzbergeu cloth 
consists of a skirt and polonaise.’ ‘The skirt is 
trimmed with a side-pleated flounce of the mate- 
rial, and the polonaise is trimmed with narrow 
brown and white woolen braid and buttons. 
Chatelaine belt and pocket with bow of black 
velvet ornamented with silyer, Brown felt hat, 





Fig. 1.—Miss’s Veivet SKATING 
Suir. 


trimmed with gros grain ribbon and an ostrich 
feather. sg 

Fig. 4.—Miss’s Crorm Sxatine Suir. ‘The 
trimming for this suit of green Russiateloth con- 
sists of bands and bows of black gros grain and 
buckles and buttons of oxidized silver. Dark 
green velvet hat, trimmed with feathers. © 


STRAW WORK-BASKKETS,A LA 
SUISSE. 

RAVELERS in Switzerland have often met 

with the straw baskets so uséful and popu- 
lar, because so convenient for packing. ‘These 
are made of braided straw, in the form of a hat 
with broad-brim, such as are called sundowns. 
Any one can procure one of these, and by sewing 
on handles-hplaited straw or cord, sachel fash- 
ion, the basket is ready for trimming and. fur- 
nishing. It should first be lined with something 
bright, either merino, chintz, or silk, and the 
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edge may be ornamented with quilled ribbon or 
braid, with bows at the handles. Make pockets 
in the lining for holding thread, thimble, needles, 
etc,, as in a basket of this kind these articles are 
liable to fall out when laid down on its side. 
The centre of the basket will contain the work 
itself, and the initials of the owner may be work- 
ed with zephyr on the outside. When it.is to 


be packed, of course it lies flat on its side, and no | 
matter how much itis pressed, the flexible straw | 
will not be injured. Persons preparing useful | 
articles for fairs will find these very popular and | 


profitable articles. 


A NEW METHOD OF PRINI 
ON GLASS. 


FPXUERE are numerous methods for. etching, | 
| printing of signs on windows, or the names and 
| numbering of transom windows, street lamps, 


engraving, and printing on glass, some. of 
which have been already given in the Bazar. 


In. these. were described the modes of etching | 


E 
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Fig. 3.—tpy’'s Srrrzpercen Ciota SKarine Suir. 


Fies. 1-4.—SKATING SUITS. 


SINGLE CQPIES TEN CENT: 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVA 


designs or initials on table glass by means of 
fluoric acid. Another process is now being in- 
troduced, by which the desigus are not only cut 
into the glass, but are actually printed there per- 


| manently in colored letters or lines. Types made 


of gutta-percha or cork are used for the purpose, 
and may be arranged in the same manner as or- 
dinary type. The ink used is printers’ ink, and 
with it is mixed fluoride of calcium. When it 
has been printed on the glass, it must be heated 
carefully with sulphuric acid for a short time— 
say, from half an hou: to an hour, according to 
the depth of the impression required—and afier- 
ward washed well in soft water, when it will show 
the printing indelibly engraved on the glass. As 
the ink may be of any desired color, quite a va- 
riety of lettering may be produced. Some of the 
uses to which this invention may be applied are 

abeling of bottles, decanters, etc., and the 


glass globes, and other similar articles. 


Fig. 4.—Miss's CLoru Sxatine Svurt. 
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THE SHADOWS ON THE WALL. 
By PAUL H. HAYNE. 

Waar mournful influence chills my sou) to-night? 
I watch the expiring flames that fade and fall, 
From which outleap vague shafts of arrowy light, 

Pursued by spectral shadows on the wall. 


My thoughts are wandering on the verge of dreams, 
Mist-laden, gray, and sombre as a pall, 

While lower, feebler, flit the fireside gieams, 
And darker those quaint shadows on the wall. 


The old sad voice (fraught with the centuries’ tears) 
That seems through infinite space and time to call, 

Faint with the doubts and grief of antique years, 
Years that are dim as shadows on the wall— 


The old sad voice is whispering to my heart: 
Man’s life, phantasmal, vain, illusive all, 

Beholds too soon its cloud-foundations part, 
Melting like midnight shadows on the wall. 


Too soon the noblest passions, worn and old, 
Die, or grow dulled and languid past recall ; 
Even Love may wane in memory’s twilight cold, 
Sad, wavering, wan, as shadows on the wall. 


And oft the loftiest nature’s loftiest aim, 
Heaven-soaring once, wide as this earthly ball, 

Sinks, a tamed eagle o'er whose eyes of flame 
The death-films steal like shadows on the wall. 


A subtler voice whispers the conscious soul, 
“What of high hopes fvhich held thy youth in 
thrall ? 
Where flash thy chariot wheels, where shines thy 
goal ?” 
The mocking shadows answer from the wall. 


With deepening dusk and faded flame they grow 
Fantastic phantoms, hovering over all 
The tremulous space, or flickering to and fro 
In wild unearthly antics on the wall. 
Till as the last slow ember droops in gloom, 
Like vassals hurrying through some wizard’s hall, 
Whirling they pass, and darkness haunts the room— 
No life, not even a shadow’'s on the wall! 
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NEW STORY BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


YB A new Serial Story by this admired and 
popular author will begin in the February Num- 
ber of (ARPER’S MAGAZINE, under the title of 


“DANIEL DERONDA.” 
dt is a story of English life, and it will appear in 


eight monthly parts. The title of Book J. of the 
story is “THE SPOILED CHILD.” 





NEW SERIAL STORY BY F. W. ROBINSON. 


Wa We would invite the especial attention of 
our readers to the new and interesting Serial Story, 


“AS LONG AS SHE LIVED!” 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Author of “ Poor Humanity,” “ Second-Cousin 
Sarah,” etc., etc., which is commenced in the pres- 
ent Number of the BAZAR, and will be continued 
every week unto the end. 





0G The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for Fanuary 22 contains the opening 
chapters of a thrilling Temperance Story, entitled 

“THE DEVIL’S CHAIN,” 
By EDWARD JENKINS, M.P., 

Author of “ Ginx’s Baby,” ete. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will, be issued 


gratuitously with the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for January 29. 








LOVE OF NATURE. 


re things so soften the asperities of life 
as the love of nature does. Let other 
things go awry, let the roof leak, the din- 
ner burn, the goodman grumble, and after 
® glance from the window at some lovely 
landscape that chances to lie below—a good 
long gaze in which the beauty works its 
spell upon the soul—all the troubles seem 
light and easily to be borne: that is, if one 
really loves nature, and does not merely pre- 
tend to do so. 

They with whom the love of nature is a 
passion find her rising to meet them in all 
. their joys, to quiet them in all their vexa- 
tions, to solace them in all their sorrows. 
“ What I wanted when my father died,” said 
a musician, “was to hear a certain piece of 
music, If I could have heard that, it would 
have seemed like a precious friend comfort- 
ing me. But I could not, and so I was deso- 
late, and my heart fed on itself.” And it is 





just so with the love of nature in any similar 
stress. The soft meadow scene of a cham- 
paign country, where the purple vapors veil 
the distant edges, and the sunbeams slant 
across them with that straight cutting line 
in which light penetrates a jewel; the infi- 
nite joy of the wide sea scene, with the ever- 
lasting play of its frolicking waves by day, 
its infinite melancholy, tenderness, and mys- 
tery by night; the magnificent inclosure of 
the mountains, lifting their heads into heav- 
en to catch the light and translate it for the 
beholder, companions of the stars and yet 
companions of ourselves—all these speak to 
their lover as some delightful friend might 
speak, as some great all-wise friend, indeed, 
sometimes the very voice of God himself. 
They comfort insensibly, when comfort is 
needed, too, not by the mere pleasure of the 
eye, but, as beauty always must, by com- 
posing and resting, by silent influence, and 
by the inevitable consciousness that the ex- 
istence of such a thing shows an ever-liv- 
ing and ever-loving care ; and beholding the 
scene so perfect, it would seem as if we were, 
almost unaware to ourselves, called upon by 
all these viewless forces to do our best to- 
ward perfection too. 

We have known a person, very sensitive 
to all these forces, who in a season of relig- 
ious despair was made whole merely by a 
winter’s walk in the country: looking to- 
ward sunset, where the snow-white and in- 
nocent fields grew faintly rosy and smiling, 
and a ruddy orange lay low in the west, like 
a vast hearth-fire, and in its suggestion of 
warmth and home and shelter, made the suf- 
ferer in some way feel that the universe was 
under care, and every atom of it was re- 
garded as precious and not to be spared by 
its Maker. And are we not, all of us, atoms 
in it? And if the lovers of nature can be 
satisfied in such wise in the time when her 
pictorial and delightsome effects are less 
easy to be felt, what joy can they experience 
in the other seasons, when she is an utter 
spendthrift of beauty, like a player at whist 
who plays trumps because he has nothing 
else at all in his hand! What a luxury of 
life is theirs in the spring, when the callow 
willows make a sort of green sunshine near 
and far, and scatter their delicate fragrance 
through the land; in the summer, when the 
boat slips along the dark shadow of the 
branch-hung bank, the shadow full of deep 
olive tints, with now a yellow star-glint be- 
neath, and a heaven of stars bright as the 
brede of some immortal scarf hung overhead; 
or in the fall, when the sun shines through 
the gilded and reddened leaves and trans- 
figures them to flame, and earth seems a vast 
garden of brilliant bloom, whose vividness 
is only softened by the tender hazes every 
where dropping and folding aboutit! If all 
the ineffable charm of such scenes as these 
will not, indeed, pluck out a rooted sorrow, 
it will, at all events, if once really felt, go 
far toward alleviating the sorrow, acting 
perhaps as chloroform is said to do in spas- 
modic diseases, obtaining possession of the 
brain first, and rendering it in some way 
less acute to the touch of the other. 

To those who sincerely and understand- 
ingly cherish these influences of nature, with 
whom the love is yo intellectual pretense, 
she assumes a zeal personality—a personal- 
ity so strange that sometimes when night 
or twilight is superadded, this thing that 
is so dear to us puts on a mystery that be- 
comes weird and uncanny, as if we were 
visited by the ghost of one we loved. “La 
petite chaine, par exemple, qu’on appelle le 
Rocher d’Avon, nous avait saluée le matin, 
dans la senteur des bruyéres, de la plus 
gaie lumiére de l’aube, d’une ravissante au- 
rore qui rosait le grés; tout semblait sou- 
rire et s’yharmoniser aux études innocentes 
dune Ame poétique et pieuse. Le soir, nous 
y retournous, mais la fée fantasque a changé. 
Ces pins qui nous accueillirent sous leur 
ombrelle légére, devenus tout & coup sau- 
vages, ils roulent des bruits étranges, des 
lamentations de manvais augure. Ces ar- 
bustes, qui le matin invitaient gracieuse- 
ment la robe blanche & s’arréter, & cueillir 
des baies ou des fleurs, ils ont l’air de recéler 
maintenant dans leurs fourrés je ne sais quoi 
de sinistre—des voleurs? ou des sorciéres ? 
Mais le changement le plus fort est celui 
des rochers qui nous regurent et nous firent 
asseoir. Est-ce le soir? Est-ce l’orage im- 
minent qui les a changée? Je l’ignore; 
mais les voilA devenus de sombres sphinx, 
des éléphants couchés & terre, des main- 
mouths et autres monstres des mondes an- 
ciens qui ne sont plus. Is sont assis, il est 
vrai; mais s’ils allaient se lever? Quoi 
qwil en soit, Vyheure avance, marchons 
L’on se presse & mon bras.” 

This singular personality which MicuE- 
LET here gives the rocks and stones, others 
have been known to give to members of the 
vegetable kingdom. All growing things are 
alive to them, and full of purpose and intel- 
ligence; a flower is not to be plucked with 
inadvertence; a river rolls because it is call- 
ed by the sea, as youth is called by love; 
and even the trees assume the same intelli- 





gence that elder mythology gave them in 
peopling the green or hollow stems with 
dryads. A botanist once declared to us 
that he had seen a tree manifest all the in- 
telligence of a human being. This tree 
grew in the chink of a rock on the brink of 
a slight precipice, with a mere handful of 
soil to nourish it, and it was nourished so 
poorly that it spindled and had few leaves, 
and seemed altogether worthless. One day 
the person claiming the “animula, vagula, 
blandula” for the little sapling saw a thread 
that had been put forth from among the 
roots—a mere slender white thread—creep- 
ing over the brink of the precipice and dan- 
gling there, blown about by the wind, and 
growing longer every day. At the foot of 
the precipice was a spring of water and 
some deep, rich soi]; on the hither side the 
soil was boggy, on the farther it was rich 
and suitable. The little thread did not 
merely drop into the nearest place and take 
root in the boggy hither side; it wavered 
and wavered and pushed out till it landed 
at last on the other side of the spring, where 
the ground was firm and good; and before 
long the fine thread was a coarse one, the 
coarse one was a yarn, the yarn was a cord, 
a rope, a great stem, and in time it looked as 
if it were the tree itself and not a mere 
rootlet that it thrust down where it felt the 
water. Very soon after it struck root, the 
sapling, receiving the rich food and drink of 
the spring, sent out a fresh head of leaves, 
presently fresh branches, and began to flour- 
ish with a vigor that had never been dream- 
ed of fot it—with such a vigor that the winds 
caught in the full-leaved head of the top- 
heavy little thing, and it was in danger of 
being uprooted. What now did intelligence 
do? It put forth a rootlet on the other side, 
curled it round and round the main stem in 
the crevice, till finally, as the root grew 
large and thick, it looked as though it had 
been poured fluid into the mould of that 
crevice to anchor that tree, which it did se- 
curely, and probably for generations, 

If we may not accord intelligence rather 
than the mere accident of situation to the 
work of this sapling, yet do we all of us on 
occasion personify some noble oak or pine, 
as Olive’s lover did the oak that stood knee- 
déep in fern and brake; we all of us per- 
sonify a mountain eternally couchant, and 
we all of us find the love of nature a free- 
masonry that even when circumstances, sta- 
tion, and education are all at odds, makes 
us the children of one mother. 





NERVES. 


HERE is nothing in animated nature 
that has such a weight of reproach to 
carry as the nerves. Let what will happen 
in a body’s economy that is at all obscure 
in its origin, the nerves are instantly held 
responsible and called to account, unless the 
burden can, by any possibility, be thrust 
upon the liver, a second terra incognita. 
The stomach, to be sure, can get out of or- 
der, and one can have a cold in the head, 
and the cause being so obvious, the poor 
nerves will escape blame; but hardly any 
thing else can come to pass with us that we 
do not tax the nerves with the sin. Are we 
wakeful at night, through chance of over- 
eating, or of not having eaten enough, 
through too much excitement or surplus of 
sorrow, or through care and an uneasy con- 
science—the nerves are taken to task. Have 
we no appetite at the table, the system not 
demanding further supplies just then—we 
are too nervous to eat. Are we oppressed 
with fatigue and requiring a great deal of 
sleep—it is because our nerves are all worn 
out. Have we a toothache, resulting from 
a defective tooth that courage has failed us 
to remove in season—we call it neuralgia, 
and declare that the excitement over recent 
events or over events to come has wrought 
injury to our nerves. Have we an attack 
of gout arising from too great self-indul- 
gence, perhaps on our part, perhaps on the 
part of our ancestors—we attribute it to 
the irritation that one untoward thing or 
another has produced upon our nerves. Do 
we indulge ourselves in a rousing hysteric, 
throwing the whole household into confu- 
sion and alarm, and occasioning almost as 
much disturbance as a fire or a moving—it 
is quite out of the power of our feeble nerves 
to resist it. Do we imagine ourselves af- 
flicted with all the ailments of the doctors’ 
books, conjure up phantoms of disease from 
our fears, detail our symptoms to every 
listening ear, and darken home with hypo- 
chondria—we say our nervous system is 
completely shattered. Are we cross and 
snappish, and finding the world out of joint 
generally—we say that our nerves are in 
such a state! Do we use every endeavor to 
eurb our violent temper, keep silent under 
provocation, make a pleasant reply when 
the tongue tingles with a sarcastic one, 
return good for evil on the spot—other peo- 
ple say, “Oh, well, they have no nerves.” 
Do we allow ourselves to be annoyed by 





every trifle, to have our teeth set on edge 
by every grating sound, to be upset by 
every disaster—we say it is our delicate 
nervous organization. We never say that 
we are wanting in self-control, and in 
the desire for self-control, both as to our 
nerves and the appetites that we allow 
those nerves to excite; that we are wanting 
in patience and forbearance, in good tem- 
per, in good-will, in resolution, in health 
and virtue generally; but, on the other 
hand, we make the scape-goat of our poor 
nerves, and send them out into the wilder- 
ness with all our sins packed and strapped 
on their back. We do not even have so 
much as a scirrhus tumor, bequeathed to us 
through the sins of some one among all our 
forefathers, but we dub it a nervous fungus. 

A smile is often kindled at the frequent 
iteration by the members of past genera- 
tions of the fact that in the “good old 
times” every thing was conducted in a man- 
ner far superior to that of to-day; but in 
this regard, at least, there is some truth in 
the complaint. In those good old times be- 
fore there were any nerves, things were at 
any rate called by their right names. Ir- 
ritability and selfishness had to bear the 
weight of their own misdoing, and when a 
person deserved either Newgate or Bedlam, 
nobody ever dreamed of excusing him on 
the score of his sick nerves, Perhaps it 
was occasionally too heroic treatment, for 
there may have been cases in those days in 
which really sick nerves were abused in 
consequence; but we fancy that a little of 
the same treatment nowadays would not 
come badly into play once in a while. 
When an urchin throws a whole neighbor- 
hood into a fever, by screaming for a couple 
of hours without good and suflicient reason, 
instead of mothers and aunts and nurses 
running about distractedly to soothe the 
dear child’s nerves, we think a mild appli- 
cation of some domestic Newgate would be 
more in order. When a person abandons 
herself to the delights of a hysteric, it is not 
impossible that if, instead of yielding all 
the peace and comfort of every body else in 
the place, she were treated as a gentle lu- 
natic, and given to understand that Bedlam 
waited for her, she would not so readily sur- 
render to the hysteric again. When another, 
who by suspicions, jealousies, sharp retorts, 
and sarcastic addresses makes the surround- 
ing region thoroughly uncomfortable, should 
be accorded the treatment once accorded a 
common scold, and “ducked” in the nearest 
water, there would, as a rule, be clearer sky 
reigning in that region. And when the 
hypochondriac throws his gloom upon the 
face of creation, if we remember the old ad- 
age that “conceit can kill and conceit can 
cure,” we may do better than concern our- 
selves about him. 

In fact, we hardly believe in nerves at 
all,as they are commonly spoker of. Nerves, 
of course, anatomically speaking, must be 
acknowledged, with countless forms of neu- 
rosis; but nerves, the bugbear with which 
the weak and the wicked control and tyr- 
annize over the rest of the race, are a ghost 
that can hardly be laid too soon. The 
whole nervous system is yet an unexplored 
country, except for its mere outer bounda- 
ries; there are few things of which we are 
in more ignorance, the most learned con- 
fessing themselves mere sciolists in relation 
toit. Nervous, electric, chemic, magnetic— 
we scarcely know which is the ruling ele- 
ment in the vast machinery that carries us 
from one eternity to the other; and it is the 
part of a charlatan instantly to ascribe cause 
and cure to such mysteries. 

And certainly it is more than a charla- 
tan’s part to put off on the nerves the af- 
fairs that really belong to the virtues—or, 
shall we say, to the want of the virtues? 
It would seem as if life might be made a 
pleasanter thing to many people if, instead 
of such common use of bromides and vale- 
rians and opiates as exists, each one of them 
playing on the nerves as on so many fiddle- 
strings, there were a little use of determined 
self-restraint, steady purpose, resignation, 
and sweet temper. 

Diseased nerve-centres are all very fine 
things to talk about, but very poor things 
to possess. It may cause a young lady to 
appear in an interesting light when her 
mamma speaks of her exceedingly delicate 
nervous organization, as if it were a fine 
piece of lace, and rather enhanced one’s so- 
cial distinction, and were, at all events, a 
mark of refinement. But it is a light that 
should be interesting chiefly to the medical 
student. For the man who so far forgets 
himself as to marry a wife with a delicate 
nervous organization has little but trouble 
before him, and must consider himself as 
good as sold to her whims and the doctors 
for her life, or until she drives him into an 
insane asylum or goes into one herself. A 
delicate nervous organization means the 
habit of tumbling over at every hit, of go- 
ing to bed if the chimney smokes, of crying 
if the roast is burned, of having hysterics if 
a glass breaks, of indulging in an outburst 
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if crossed in a desire, of imagining slights, 
resorting to sulks, sending for the doctor at 
a scratch, conjuring trouble, and making 
home a desert. A delicate organization 
may be interesting, indeed, exciting that 
pity which is akin to love; but he who suf- 
fers himself to experience these tender emo- 
tions concerning it walks on a quicksand, 
and would do much better merely to look at 
it as at a curious study in pathology. That 
young woman who is not aware of possess- 
ing nerves, to whose mother it has never oc- 
curred that she has an organization at all out 
of the common, is the only one with whom 
to secure happiness at the hearth, unless the 
other kind be held in hand by a moral prin- 
ciple and strength of will as robust as the 
nerves are delicate. It would be good for 
all of us were we more in the state de- 
scribed by the old man at Haworth to some 
travelers of our acquaintance who were vis- 
iting the home of CHARLOTTE and EMILY 
Bronté. “What a dreary place,” said the 
travelers, “for women with such nerves as 
theirs!” “Naa, naa,” said the old rustic. 
“We ha’ summat else’ to do here than to be 
thinkin’ o’ our narves.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SKATING SUITS. 

'P\HERE are no novelties to be found in skating 

suits. ‘The clinging wool costumes now 
worn in the street without tournures or crinoline 
are entirely appropriate for the skating rink. If 
any change is necessary, it is merely to shorten 
the skirt. ‘The snow-flake woolens, heavy serges, 
and thick camel’s-hair cloths are the materials 
used ; some plaids will be made up, but the pref- 
erence is for plain colors. ‘The long close-fitting 
pelisses and polonaises now in vogue are the 
most appropriate over dresses for skating suits 
of slight young girls. Fur is the most suitable 
trimming, put on in a narrow border, or else one 
or two rows of wide woolen braid, or perhaps a 
bias band of velvet. The under-clothing chosen 
for skaters should be the colored felt and flannel 
garments worn in England and France for ordi- 
nary occasions all through the winter, ‘This 
consists of ‘Turkish drawers of fine scarlet flan- 
nel, with a ruffle around the ankles neatly over- 
cast in scallops; a knitted wool under-skirt; a 
petticoat of colored flannel prettily wrought on 
the edge, and a bright-colored felt Balmoral 
skirt next the dress. If two under-skirts are 
burdensome, that of knitted wool can be omitted. 
The long stockings are of dark solid color, or 
else striped. A boa, muff, and cap of seal-skin 
are the prettiest furs for the occasion. 


BALL DRESSES. 


The great balls at the Academy bring into 
requisition thin fabrics for ball dresses. The 
first choice in such materials this season is bro- 
caded Chambéry gauze of cream white, or else 
very delicately tinted with rose, blue, or sea foam 
green. The foundation of the dress is silk, and 
this affords an opportunity for renewing the 
beauty of partly worn dresses, as the gauze over- 
skirts are so elaborate that the silk skirt beneath 
is concealed. ‘These over-skirts differ on each 
side, have many folds in front, and form a dra- 
pery of irregular puffs behind. ‘The bows and 
sashes are of da ‘k velvet, lined with pale tinted 
silk, such as my: tle green with sea foam, or dark 
wine-colored vel vet with pale rose, or else sapphire 
blue with salmen-color. Other white gauzes are 
lightly wrought with gold or silver threads, and 
are trimmed to correspond, while still others 
have raised veivet arabesques on their transpar- 
ent ground. The flower garlands most used are 
of dark rich zolors for white and light dresses, 
while those for dark dresses are white blossoms, 
or else very slightly tinged with color. 


HABITS FOR SPRING COSTUMES. 


Fashionable modistes predict that the stylish 
over dresses for spring costumes will be ‘* hab- 
its,” with the waist and skirt cut together, very 
long, not draped, clinging, and most simply 
trimmed, ‘The Louis Quatorze habits described 
in Bazar No. 3, Vol. LX., are the first examples 
of these new over dresses. ‘These are made of 
velvet—black, myrtle green, or plum-color—and 
are trimmed with wide passementerie, in which 
are steel beads. Rich gros grain and fine wool- 
en stuffs will be used for the spring habits. 


FRENCH COSTUMES, 

Unique combinations of color and some con- 
trasts are found in newly imported Parisian cos- 
tumes. ‘There is a fancy for arranging brown 
and blue together. ‘Thus,a new French dress 
has a skirt of nut brown velvet, with a long over 
dress of pale blue cashmere. Another rich suit 
has a long apron and sleeves of very dark leaf 
brown cashmere, with a cuirass and lower skirt 
of striped brown and blue silk. The fronts of 
the cuirass have but one dart, and are cut bias, 
with the stripes meeting in thecentre. ‘The long 
side forms are of cashmere. The high English 
collar—at least two inches broad—is of silk lined 
with cashmere, and is turned back in front to 
show the lining. ‘The flat mother-of-pearl but- 
tons have dragons engraved on them, and are 
sewed on through eyes. ‘The deep apron is edged 
with brown silk fringe tied with blue like that 
in the striped silk; a large pleated pocket of 
the silk is on one side. Costumes of the soft 
Angora wool stuffs are trimmed with straight 
feather bands, and with a new repped velvet, 
which is laid in pleats. ‘The lower skirt has the 
over-skirt sewed in with the belt; this over-skirt 
forms a deep apron front, and has puffs behind. 

It is more particularly in the attention paid to 





small details that the beauty of French dresses 
consists. Different materials used in the same 
costume are nicely matched in shade, and the 
trimming is of the most appropriate kind. Among 
pretty and new arrangements of flounces are those 
with groups of side pleats, three in a cluster, fast- 
ened down two inches below the top, then turned 
backward, and fastened again. This is done on 
straight woolen flounces, and the lower edge is 
finished with a narrow side-pleated frill of silk. 
Another plan has first a box-pleated flounce at 
the foot, then a side pleating, then a gathered 
bias flounce above. There is a special fancy for 
a single box-pleated flounce around the bottom 
of the skirt; in these the box-pleats are made to 
stand out very fully, like aruche. Square trains 
of three straight breadths are very popular when 
made of velvet, while the front breadths of the 
skirt are of silk. The train is scalloped on the 
sides and across the bottom, or perhaps it is fin- 
ished by loops of the silk cut out, lined with an- 
other shade or contrasting color, and turned up- 
ward to the edge of the skirt, so that the lining 
is seen. Other trains have a broad band of bias 
velvet on the edge. 

One large pocket is more stylish than two on 
the over-skirt. ‘There are various designs for 
pockets. Some are deep, slender pouches, drawn 
up like reticules near the top, others have four 
or five straight rows of side pleating crossing 
them, while still others are pleated from top to 
bottom and trimmed with a bow. 

Cuffs can not be of too simple shape for styl- 
ishness ; in fact, the favorite fashion dispenses 
with them altogether, and merely has the sleeve 
cut to flare over the wrist and remain open in 
the side seams. Piping folds and pleating are 
the trimmings for cuffs. Lady Washington 
sleeves, with full ruffles at the elbow, are worn 
with evening dresses, ‘Transparent sleeves of 
net or figured lace are also worn with thick silk 
or velvet cuirasses. 


CARRIAGE AND EVENING WRAPS, 


New wraps for the carriage and sorties du bal 
are made of China crape, with silk lining of 
bright color. ‘They are in the Moorish fashion, 
long, very loose, and ample enough to envelop 
the wearer from head to foot as a domino would. 
The pockets on the sides are cut in the cloak 
and trimmed with fringe. The neck, sleeves, 
and back have rows of the fringe. 


MORNING DRESSES. 


Louis Quatorze morning dresses are made of 
pale salmon-colored silk, trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes lace and knots of blue ribbon. Instead 
of a regular wrapper, these have a demi-trained 
skirt with a long loose over dress that is easily 
donned, and is called by the French saut du lit, 
There are great square pockets on the sides of 
the over dress, and a jabot or a Louis XIV. cra- 
vat of Valenciennes. Very rich morning wrap- 
pers are of handsome black silk, with facings of 
cardinal red or of violet, They are made with 
the Marguerite back, to which the fullness of 
the skirt is added by broad shirring, and a stand- 
ing ruffle. ‘The English collar and flaring cuffs 
show cardinal facings; there are cardinal bows 
on the pockets, and the edge of the skirt is cut 
in loops that are lined with cardinal, and rest on 
a knife pleating of the black silk. Black and 
silver braids and écru lace are also used on morn- 
ing robes. A violet Sicilienne robe is trimmed 
with gold braid in rows, and the creamy white 
lace arranged in a cascade down the front. 


STYLISH COLORS. 

Téte de negre, a dark and peculiar brown 
shade, is very fashionable abroad, and is being 
imported into this country. A new shade of 
gray called oxidized silver gray will be worn in 
the spring. 

GIRLS’ PRINCESSE COSTUMES. 

The princesse dress lately illustrated in the 
girls’ wardrobe is fashionably worn either as 
house or walking dress in dark gray and brown 
camel’s-hair. A warmly wadded walking coat 
of this shape is worn of écru camel’s-hair bor- 
dered with dark brown silk, with silk sash in the 
back. The long stockings or leggings are also 
brown, and the white lace cap is lined with brown 
and trimmed with brown ribbon bows. 

ECRU LACE, ETC. 

The creamy wool lace finds increased favor. 
It was at first used only for bonnets, but is now 
made into scarfs and neck-ties, and as trimming 
for morning dresses. Instead of the scarf of 
black lace lately in vogue, ladies now use the 
écru lace with wide meshes in thread, guipure, 
and Honiton designs. The scarf consists of a 
row of insertion with lace on each side. It is 
about two yards long, and is tied in a large bow 
after passing around the neck outside of the 
wrapping. ‘The spring costumes, it is said, will 
be trimmed abundantly with this lace. Cravat 
bews and jabots are made of loops of cardinal 
red or navy blue China crape, with rows of this 
lace gathered on one side. 

Another useful lace, called by the French 
dentelle torchon, is of strong linen threads, form- 
ing diamonds, squares, and other geometrical de- 
signs in insertion and edging. ‘This is used for 
trimming handsome under -skirts, robes, ete. 
White Irish lace is used for trimming morning 
dresses of muslin and of cashmere. 


THE PATTI SKIRT. 

A new muslin under-skirt, called the Patti 
skirt, is shaped like the demi-train of dress 
skirts. The front and side gores are narrow and 
clinging. ‘The demi-trained back breadths are 
full, and have two sets of drawing strings cross- 
ing them and gathering them into puffs that form 
the only tournure fashion requires, and also sup- 
ports the trained skirt of the dress. A flounce 
from the knee down is edged with ‘* torchon” lace, 
and has insertion to match set in above the hem. 








NEW FLORAL GARNITURE, 


The novelty for wedding dresses is masses of 
white roses interspersed with silver oats as a 
heading for a fringe half a yard deep, made of 
white rose-buds on silver stems, and with silver- 
ed leaves. ‘This heading and fringe finishes a 
silk flounce, and crosses the lace tablier of the 
bridal dress. ‘There are also rich clusters of 
dark cardinal geraniums for trimming pale pink, 
sky blue, or cream-colored silks. Vines, bou- 
quets, fringes, and masses in borders are all used, 
and the garniture soon comes to be worth $100. 


NEW FEATHER TRIMMINGS, 


New bands of ostrich feathers have the feathers 
straight instead of being curled in the way hith- 
erto thought most desirable. ‘The new straight 
feathers look as any ostrich feather appears after 
being damp. Shaded gray feathers of natural 
color, or else black mixed with cream-color, find 
most favor, There are also bands partly of the 
spotted feathers of the Guinea-hen and partly 
ostrich feathers. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Connecty; and Larorcape; and Messrs. 
A. 'T. Stewart & Co. ; and BaLLarp& HALuey. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. Henry Watterson, of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, should deem himself the hap- 
piest of men, when he can have written of him 
— 80 solacing as the following extract 

rom a Washington letter to Mr. Murat Hat- 
STEAD’s Cincinnati Commercial: “Of all per- 
sons in the world he [H. “e is the most restful- 
looking. There was not a line of care or fatigue 
in his placid face; there was not a minor note 
of exhaustion in his voice. The unrest and 
weariness were only apparent in a closer clasp 
of the beautiful hands, which habitually rest 
within each other. Having through him the 
happiness of his mother’s acquaintance, I see 
where he gets the soft, beautiful hands, and the 
habit of holding them one within the other. 
What a rare soul he has! and his habit of 
thought and style of conversation are so chaste 
and simple. He is almost the only practical 
journalist in the country who has preserved the 
freshness of a man of letters. Some of his edi- 
torials are like rifts from standard English com- 
position, and it is not difficult to imagine how 
welcome he would have been to the personal 
companionship of the best wits and authors of 
a former day. I sometimes have thought Mr. 
WartTeErson’s passionate fondness for music has 
done much toward preserving his love of the 
beautiful and the child-like simplicity of his 
character.”’ 

—Mr. Peter Herpte, of Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania, presented to the Episcopal Church of 
that place, on Christmas-day, a new church, ful- 
ly furnished, with an organ and other requisites, 
which he had built at a cost of $460,000, 

—A Washington correspondent of the Newark 
Advertiser is quite taken with Mrs. Secretary 
Roseson, who ‘is one of the most popular and 
stylish ladies in Washington. She is quite stout, 
with white hair, merry eyes, a pleasant counte- 
nance, and possesses entertaining powers of a 
rare order. I saw her on Pennsylvania Avenue 
to-day chatting pleasantly, attired in a costume 
of almost regal elegance. She is very fond of 
the society of young people, by whom she is 
highly prized for her joviality and kind heart. I 
saw her last winter at the theatre here, the head 
of a theatre party given by her in honor of her 
niece, Miss Strout, one of our belles of society. 
Mrs. Ropeson chaperoned the party, which con- 
sisted of six couples of young ladies and naval 
officers, and after the theatre she entertained 
them all at lunch at her pleasant home. ‘That 
Mrs. Ropeson is too lovely for any thing,’ said 
one of the young ladies to me a few evenings 
afterward. ‘Why, she was the happiest and 
prettiest of our whole party.’ ” 

—Colonel Forney writes from London that 
“an Englishwoman thinks nothing of a twenty- 
mile walk in a day, and I have two valued and 
by no means juvenile friends, a gentleman and 
his wife, who think lightly of going on foot to 
the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, which is more 
than twenty miles away. In a word, the English 
love their walk as they do their dinner. Itisa 
part of their life, and they can not and will not 
do without it. I once heard of-an Englishman 
who was condemned to be hung, and whose 
greatest regret during his imprisonment was 
that he could not take his ‘constitutional.’ 
This habit of walking makes most English men 
and women indifferent to what we call comfort- 
able fires, and as to stoves, they consider them 
unhealthy, and they are rarely found in their 
homes. They laugh at us when we ask for ex- 
tra blankets, and shrug their shoulders, evident- 
ly thinking us somewhat effeminate, to complain 
of a chill the existence of which their stronger 
constitutions and weather-worn skins can not 
recognize.”’ 

—Dean Sranzey, of Westminster Abbey, was 
sixty years of age on the 13th of December. On 
that day a deputation from the South London 
Working-men’s Institute attended at the Dean- 
ery, and presented Dr. STANLEY with an illumi- 
nated address expressive of the respect in which 
he is held by the members of the association. 

—A. L. O. E. (Miss CHakLotre Marta Ta- 
CHER), well known in England and America as a 
writer of entertaining Sunday-school books, has 
gone to India as a missionary. She is a grand- 
niece of JaMEes BOSWELL, the biographer of Dr. 
JOHNSON. 

—dJuLes SANDEAU, the French novelist, is said 
by ArsENe Houssaysg, in a recent letter to the 

ribune, to be “‘ the tinest smoker of his time. 
If one of his American admirers should wish to 
afford him a great pleasure, he should send him 
a box of cigars, which will be most welcome. If 
at the same time he should send him a draft on 
the Bank of France for 100,000 franes, it would 
also be very desirable, for ne would never do a 
day’s work until the money was spent. He is 
the dreamiest idler living. This charming nov- 
elist, who has written such masterpieces of sen- 
timent, of grace, and of humor, has sacrificed 
too much to his cigar. His enemies say he has 
ended in smoke. o not believe it; this true 
heart and sterling wit have not finished their 
work. It is an especial pleasure to meet him 
when his wife is there. She is one of the clever- 
est of women. At the Institute in Paris, where 





they live, she has one of the few surviving salons 
of French society—a little too Academic, per- 
haps, but that is scarcely a fault at present, when 
most salons have a smell of the stables. She 
was a beauty in her youth, and is still, with her 
crown of white hair, which can not make her 
look old, and to talk of which is her only co- 
quetry. She is the mother of one of our bravest 
naval officers.” r 

—Madame TREBELLI has arrived in England 
from Stockholm, where the King of Sweden had 
bestowed on her the gold medal of Letters and 
Arts, with which no artist has been honored since 
Jenny Linp. 

— WILKIE COLLIns is said to be the author of 
this hint: ‘“‘ No other human pursuit is so hos- 
tile to the influence of the female sex as the pur- 
suit of athletic sports. No men are so entirely 
beyond the reach of women as the men whose 
lives are passed in the cultivation of their own 
physical strength.” 

—The will of Mrs. MarGaret Astor CHAN- 
LER, which was admitted to probate on the 29th 
ult., after bequeathing an annuity of $1000 to 
her father, SamvEL Warp, Esq., gives $6000 to 
her “ faithful” nurse, Nancy Ricuarps, and di- 
rects her executor to invest $4000, the income 
to be paid to Mrs. Ricwarps during her life. 
She also gives to St. Luke’s Hospital $500; to 
the Episcopal Foreign Missionary Society $500 ; 
to the New York Children’s Aid Society $500; 
to the Mission School and Chapel of St. Mark’s 
Church $500. The sum of $3000 yearly is to be 
paid to her daughters, share and share alike, out 
of rents, the residue of such rents to go to her 
sons. All the rest of her estate is given to her 
husband, who is named as sole executor and 
guardian of their children. 

—Mr. GrorGe Bancrort, who has made Wash- 
ington his home, is still at work with his pen, 
industriously as ever, finding regular employ- 
ment for his two secretaries. He has always 
been an early riser, and for twenty years or more 
has been in the habit of working an hour or two 
before breakfast. Breakfasting at half past eight 
o’ clock, he goes into his library at half past nine, 
and works regularly until three, with a short 
intermission for lunch. Then he drops his man- 
uscript and memoranda, and, putting a mark in 
his thoughts, forgets care and labor for the re- 
mainder of the day. Every pleasant afternoon 
he can be seen riding Black Elsie, his favorite 
mare, on the Seventh ——_ drive or through 
some of the many beautiful parks that adorn 
Washington. Notwithstanding his age, Mr. Ban- 
CROFT is one of the most graceful and vigorous 
horsemen in the city. He has kept up this habit 
for many years, and during the summers he has 
spent in this country he has generally taken a 
jaunt of 300 or 400 miles, with Black Elsie as his 
companion. He has ridden all over the scenes 
of the Revolution, from Ticonderoga to the field 
of the battle of Savannah, where Puvask! fell. 

—Mrs. Avueusta Evans WILSON, author of 
Infelice, is described as a lady of forty, living in 
a lovely home at Mobile, Alabama, and is said 
by those who know her to be one of the best- 
educated women in America. ‘It is,’ says a 
correspondent, “just as natural for her to write 
of classic shades and quote foreign languages as 
it is for her to write at all. She is a great read- 
er, and the books she devours are very different 
from the books she writes. She does not care 
to write any more, and it is very doubtful if she 
ever puts forth another book. She has made a 
great deal of money, and she is very liberal. 
With the proceeds of the sale of her novel Vashti 
she bought her mother a house and gave her 
enough money to live on. Within eight years 
Mr. CARLETON has paid her $100,000.” Anoth- 
er lady who has a fine income from her books— 
about $6000 a year—is Miriam Co_es Harris, 
author of Rutledge. Another is Mrs. TeRHUNE, 
of Newark, who has found that a work on “ rec- 
ipes’’ and “ roasts’’ pays as well as a work of 
romance. 

—In ADOLPH HERMANN’s narrative of the loss 
of the Deutschland he gives a glowing account of 
the courage and patience of Miss ANNIE Petz- 
OLD, of this city, who, with his assistance, climb- 
ed from the cabin through the rafters on to the 
sky-light, and thence up the rigging. ‘‘ While 
I held. her by the waist,’ says Mr. HERMANN, 
“the pay-master, who was above us, lost his 
footing, and falling against Miss Perzovp, re- 
bounded from her shoulder into the dark water, 
and was seen no more, although a gallant effort 
was made to arrest his fall by one of the stew- 
ards. During our ascent through the rafters 
Miss PeETzo_Lp was nearly choked. She cheeri- 
ly held to the rigging and to myself, never yield- 
ing to the despair which paralyzed the efforts 
and caused the death of so many other unfortu- 
nate ladies. While aloft an unknown person 
handed me a flask of whisky. Not being able 
to draw the cork with my teeth, I broke the 
neck against a spar, and having revived Miss 
PeTzoLp with a draught, I took one myself, 
and passed tlie bottle to the nearest man. Dr. 
Petzo.p, of Fifty-third Street, New York, is to 
be congratulated upon his daughter. In my 
opinion, she is the bravest girl of the century.” 

—Mr. Ratpo Watpo Emexson, in his new 
book, expresses the belief that “there is a pro- 
found melancholy at the base of men of active 
and powerful talent seldom suspected,” and il- 
lustrates it by the following anecdote: ‘“* Many 

ears ago there were two men in the United 
Btates Senate, both of whom are now dead. I 
have seen them both; one of them I personally 
knew. Both were men of distinction, and took 
an active part in the politics of their day and 
generation. They were men of intellect, and 
one of them, at a later period, gave to a friend 
this anecdote: He said that when he entered the 
Senate he became in a short time intimate with 
one of his colleagues, and though aitentive 
enough to the routine of public duty, they daily 
returned to each other, and spent much time in 
conversation on the immortality of the soul. 
When my friend at last left Congress they part- 
ed, his colleague remaining there, and as their 
homes were widely distant from each other, it 
chanced that he never met him again until, 
twenty-five years afterward, they saw each oth- 
er through open doors, at a distance, in a crowd- 
ed reception at the President’s house in Wash- 
ington. Slowly they advanced toward each other 
as they could through the brilliant company, and 
at last met, said nothing, but shook hands long 
and cordially. At last his friend said, ‘ Any light, 
ALBERT?’ ‘None,’ replied ALBERT. ‘ Any'light, 
Lewis? ‘None,’ replied he. They looked into 
each other’s eyes silently, gave one more last 
shake each to the hand he held, and thus parted 
for the last time.” 





Tue mother is ill to-day— 
The mother so merry and sweet, 
Who has such a wonderful way 
Of keeping the kitchen neat. 


Of putting things into place, 
And dropping a pleasant word, 
With a smile on her sunny face, 


And a voice like the song of a bird. 


Father has done for them all 

The very best that he can: 
Fastened the buttons small 

With the clumsy touch of a man, 


HARPER'S BAZA 


“MOTHER IS ILL.” 


Carried the baby about, 

And stirred the porridge in haste, 
And the children have no doubt 

He will give them each a taste. 


Taking in turn is fun; 
And what can be half so good, 
Is the thought of each little one, 
As the baby’s sweetened food ? 


The very chickens and cat 

A change in the household know, 
And the turkey looks a flat 

And sage “T told you so!” 
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Ah, well! Vacation days 
To the mother seldom come ; 
Her husband’s tender praise 


Is the crown of her happy home. 


He smoothed her tangled hair 
And touched her aching brow 

With a lover's gentlest care 
And fondest art but now, 


White he bade her lie and rest— 
He would keep the baby still, 

Held close to his patient breast 
All da¥ when mother was ill. 


“MOTHER IS ILL.”"—[{From tax Pawrine sy G, Carerict, EXHIBITED IN THE Roya Acapemy or Lonpon, 1875.] 
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Knitted, Crochet, and Netted Hood with Fichu 
for Girl from 6 to 8 Years old. 


Tis hood with fichu is worked with white zephyr worsted. 
It consists of a crown, front, and fichu ending in scarfs, which 
are crossed in front and tied together in the back. The hood is 
edged with a ruffle all around, excepting the slit in the middle 
of the back of the fichu and the front edge of the front, and a 
similar ruffle covers the seam on the neck. The trimming con- 
sists of netted ruches bordering the front edge of the front, and 
covering the joining seam of the latter and the crown, and of 
bows of red silk ribbon. One-half of the pattern for the hood is 
given by Figs. 63-65, Supplement. ‘The crown and front are 
each worked in one piece on a foundation of the requisite length, 
the former beginning on the under edge (with a foundation of 24 
stitches in the original), and the latter beginning on the back 
edge (with a foundation of 44 stitches in the original), in rounds 
going back and forth, as follows: Ist round.—All knit plain. 
2d round.—Always alternately t. t. 0. (throw the thread over), 
k. 2 together (knit two stitches together). Repeat always al- 
ternately the Ist and 
2d rounds, narrowing 
on the outer edge 
according to the pat- 
tern; when only a few 
stitches are to be nar- 
rowed, knit off 2 or 3 
st. (stitch) together, 
but when the number 
is larger, cast off as 
many st. as necessary 
at the beginning of 
the round on the side 
where the narrowing 
is to be done. For 
the fichu work by the 
pattern, Fig. 65, Sup- 
plement, two parts in 
the design described 
previously, and in op- 
posite directions, on 
a foundation of the 
requisite length, be- 
ginning at the point 
indicated on the pat- 
tern, and widening 
and narrowing as may 
be required. For the widening either knit 2 st. on 1 st., or else | 
cast on snew the requisite number of st. for the widening at the | 
end of the rounds. Join the finished parts according to the cor- | 
responding figures, having first gathered the crown from the mid- 
dle to * on each side, and border it on the under edge and the 
front on the outer edge with a round of de. (double crochet) sep- 
arated each by 1 ch. (chain stitch), Finish the parts of the fichu 
with a round of single crochet on the outer edge, excepting the 
sides where they are joined. For the ruffle on the outer edge of 
the fichu take up the st. from the round of single crochet, always 
throwing the thread over once, and then knitting 2 st. on the 
next 2 st. in the first round. Work the 2d-8th rounds, going 
back and forth, as follows: Always alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether. In the 10th round, which is crocheted, always alternate- 
ly with 1 se. (single crochet) fasten together the next st. and the 
t. t. o., and work 5 ch. The ruffle on the-neck is worked in a 
similar manner on a ch, foundation of the requisite length, and is 
sewed on along the seam of the neck. ‘The slit in the fichu is 
edged with two rounds crocheted as follows: 1st round.—Always 
alternately 1 sc. on the next st., 
3ch, 2d round.—»* 1 se. on the 
middle of the next 3 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, 1 ch., 5 de. on the 
middle of the following 3 ch., 1 ch., 
and repeat from *. ‘The ruches 
consist of netted strips of the req- 
uisite length worked with white 
zephyr worsted in four rounds on 
a mesh seven-eighths of an inch in 
circumference, and edged on both 
sides with one round worked with 
red silk floss. These strips are laid 
in double box-pleats at intervals of 
seven-eighths of an inch, which are 
held with several stitches. Having 
sewed these ruches on the hood as 
shown by the illustration, run nar- 
row red silk ribbon through the 
round of sc, on the outer edge of 
the fichu, and through the round 
of de. separated by ch. on the un- 
der edge of the crown and on the 
front. ‘Trim the hood. with bows 
of red silk ribbon, as shown by the 
illustration. 


Knitted and Crochet Chest 
Protector. 

Tuis chest protector is all knit 
plain, in rounds going back and 
forth, with white knitting wool and 
steel knitting-needles, and is bor- 
dered on the neck and on the outer 
edge with two crochet rounds of 
white and red worsted. Begin the 
chest protector on the under edge 
of the front with a foundation of 
96 st. (stitch), and on these knit 
149 rounds all plain, working a slit 
in the middle of the front, which is 
begun in the 85th round. To do 
this divide the st. into two equal 
parts, and work each part separate- 
ly to the end, Cast off 11 st. at 
the beginning of the 150th round 
(at the left side of the slit), and 
with the remaining st. knit for the 
shoulder the 151st-236th rounds, 
in doing which knit off the second 
and third st. together at the begin- 
ning of the 184th, 186th, and 190th 
rounds on the neck, and in the 
224th, 228th, 280th, 232d, 234th, 
and 236th rounds widen 1 st. each, 
knitting off also the vertical vein 
of the st. in the preceding round. 
In the 237th round cast on anew 
20 st., and continue the work on 
the st. of the opposite shoulder, 
which has first been worked in a 
corresponding manner, knitting 
plain the 287th-396th rounds on 
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Knitrep AND Crocuet Cuest PROTECTOR. 


Fig. 1.—Seat Brown Merino 
[For Front see Page 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. TIL, Figs, 12-25, 































Kwitrrep, CrocHet, AnD Nettep Hoop witH 
Ficnu ror Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XII., Figs. 63-65. 


all the st. for the back of the chest protector, and then cast off 
the st. Finish the chest protector on the outer edge and on the 
neck with two rounds of single crochet worked with white and 
red worsted, sew a linen tape half an inch wide on the wrong 
side of the front at the left edge of the slit. Fasten buttons on 
the outside, and set on the corresponding loops. Sew strings on 
the sides of the chest protector, as shown by the illustration. 


Lady’s Knitted Under-Jacket. 

Tuts under-jacket is worked with fine pink knitting wool and 
steel knitting-needles, always going forward, in connection to the 
armhole, from where the front and back are worked separately, 
and the sleeves in connection with the latter. Begin the under- 
jacket on the under edge with a foundation of 168 st. (stitch). 
For the sake of durability the foundation thread may be taken 
double. On the foundation st. work 28 rounds of always alter- 
nately 2 k. (knit plain), 2 p. (purled), From the next round on 
knit the under-jacket entirely plain, and furnish it with a seam 
in the middle of the front, and with one seam on each side, 55 st. 





Dress,—Back, 
73.) 





from the middle, to detine the back. For the seam in the middle 
of the front work 2 p. in two successive rounds, and repeat this 
in every third and fourth following rounds. For the seams on the 
sides work always 1 p. in two successive rounds, and repeat this 
in every third and fourth following rounds. Work the front in 
connection with the back to the 130th round, and then work eacli 
part separately, going back and forth, one side (the right) all 
knit plain, and the other side all purled. In order to shape the 
back, always widen | st. at a distance of 1 st. from the side seam, 
beginning from the 36th round, and repeat this widening eleven 
times always after seven rounds knit plain. Knit the front to the 
114th round without changing the number of stitches. In the 
115th round begin the bosom gore, widening 1 st. each on the 
27th and 30th st. and on the 84th and 87th st. (counting from 
the right side seam) in this round, which is done by knitting off 
the vertical vein of the st. in the preceding round as 1 st. Work 
seven rounds knit plain, and above the first widening narrow | st. 
on each side, and repeat this four times. From the 130th round 
on knit the back and front separately. ‘To do this pay no atten- 
tion for the present to the 7 st. at both sides of the side seams 
(15 st., including the seam), which are afterward used forthe 
sleeves. Then work fourteen rounds (the 147th-161st rounds) 
without changing the number of st.; pay no attention to the 
middle st. of the front, and on the 20 st. nearest the armholes knit 


for each shoul- 
der the 162d- 
203d rounds 


On the 64 st. of 
the back knit 40 
rounds, going 
back and forth, 
in doing which 
widen 1 st. each 
at the beginning 
and end of every 
fourth following 
round on the 
right side of the 
work 3 st. from 
the outer edge 
(10 st. altogeth- 
er). Knit the 
20 st. on the 
side edge of the 
back _ together 
with the 20 st. 
on the shoulder 
of the front, gather all the st. of the front and back on needles, 
and on these work for the shirr on the neck two rounds purled, 
always going forward, and then one round of holes, for which al- 
ways alternately throw the thread over, 3 k., and knit 2 st. to- 
gether. In the next round, which is knit plain, work off the 
thread thrown over as a st. Next work two rounds purled, cast 
off all the st., and run a narrow ribbon through the holes. For 
each sleeve gather the edge st. of the front and back (86 st.) and 
the 15 st. previously left unnoticed on needles, knit plain, always 
going forward (so that the side seam is continued in working the 
sleeve, and forms the middle of the latter), but in the first round, 
at both sides of the seam, narrow always 1 st. at a distance of 
1 st. from the seam. Next work five rounds all knit plain, and 
then repeat the narrowing seven times. After the last narrowing 
work five rounds knit plain and 15 rounds of always alternately 
2k., 2 p., and then cast off the st. On the under edge the un- 
der-jacket is furnished with a facing of pink silk. If the under- 
jacket is desired less heavy, white Shetland wool may be used 


Lapy’s Knitrep Unper-JacKker. 





Fig. 2.—Sreet Biur Serce Dress.—Front. 
[For Back see Page 73.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Figs, 32-43. 


instead of the knitting wool used for the model. 





ZESCHYLUS. 

SCHYLUS, son of Eupho- 

rion, was born in Eleusis in 

525 B.c. When he was thirty-five 
years of age, just ten years after the 
production of his first tragedy, he 
fought at Marathon. This fact is 
significant in its bearings on his art 
and on his life. A®schylus belonged 
to a family distinguished during the 
decisive actions of the Persian war 
by their personal bravery. Amei- 
nias, his brother, gained the aristeia, 
or reward for valor, at the battle of 
Salamis ; and there was an old pic- 
ture in the theatre of Dionysus at 
Athens which represented the great 
deeds of the poet and his brother 
Cynegeirus at Marathon. Of his 
military achievements he was more 
proud than of his poetical success, 
for he mentions the former and is 
silent about the latter in the epitaph 
he wrote for his owntomb. Of his 
actual life at Athens we only know 
this much, that he sided with the old 
aristocratic party. His retirement 
to Sicily after his defeat by Sophocles 
in 468 B.c. arose probably from the 
fact that Cimon, who adjudged the 
prize, was leader of the democratic 
opposition, and was felt to have al- 
lowed his political leanings to influ- 
ence his decision. His second re- 
tirement to Sicily, in 458 B.c., after 
the production of the Oresteia, in 
which he unsuccessfully supported 
the Areopagus against Pericles, was 
due, perhaps, in like manner, to his 
disagreement with the rising powers 
in the state. That at some period 
of his career he was publicly accused 
of impiety, because he had either di- 
vulged the mysteries of Demeter, or 
had offended popular taste by his 
presentation of the Furies on the 
stage, rests upon sufficient antique 
testimony. Such charges were not 
uncommon at Athens, as might be 
proved by the biographies of An 
axagoras and Socrates. But the 
exact nature of the prosecution di- 
rected against Mschylus is not 
known; we can not connect it with 
any of his extant works for certain, 
or determine how far it affected his 
action. He died at Gela in 456 
B.C., aged sixty-nine, having spent 
his life partly at Athens and part- 
ly at the court of Hiero, pursning 
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in both places his profession of tragic poet and 
chorus-master. 

Though the ancients may have been right in 
regarding Aischylus as an enthusiastic writer, 
obeying the impulse of the god within him rather 
than the rules of reason, no dramatic poet ever 
had a higher sense of the zsthetic unity which 
tragedy demands. Each of his masterpieces 
presents to the imagination a coherent and com- 
pletely organized whole; every part is penetrated 
with the dominant thought and passion that in- 
spired it. He had, moreover, the strongest sense 
of the formal requirements of his art. ‘Tragedy 
had scarcely passed beyond the dithyrambic 
stage when he received it from the hands of 
Phrynichus. Auschylus gave it the form which, 
with comparatively unimportant alterations, it 
maintained throughout the brilliant period of 
Attic culture. It was he who curtailed the 
function of the Chorus and developed dialogue, 
thus expanding the old Thespian elements of 
tragedy in accordance with the true spirit of the 
drama. By adding a second actor, by attending 
diligently to the choric songs and dances, by in- 
venting the cothurnus and the tragic mask, and 
by devising machinery and scenes adapted to the 
large scale of the Athenian stage, he gave its 
permanent form to the dramatic art of the Greeks, 
However god-possessed he may have been during 
the act of composition, he was none the less a 
wise critic and a potent founder in all matters 
pertaining to the theatre. Yet though Aschylus 
in this way made the drama, the style in which he 
worked went out of date in his own lifetime. So 
rapid was the evolution of intelligence at Athens 
that during a single generation his tragedies be- 
came, we will not say old-fashioned, but archaic. 
They were duly put upon the stage, a chorus at 
the public expense was provided for their repre- 
sentation, and the MS. which authorized their 
canon and their text was regarded as a public 
treasure. Yet the Athenians already had come 
to respect them in the same way as the English 
race respect the oratorios of Handel. They 
praised them for their unapproachable magnifi- 
cence; they knew that no man of the latter days 
could match them in their own kind; but they 
criticised their antique form and obsolete embel- 
lishments. The poet who in his youth had played 
the part of innovator, and who had shocked the 
public by his realistic presentation of the Furies, 
depended in the heyday of the fame of Aristoph- 
anes upon conservative support and favor. 





A SONG OF THE ICE. 
Anove, the calm sky seems to sleep; 
“The glacier breeze blows cool and sweet ; 
The blue crevasse lies wide and deep, 
A second sky beneath our feet. 


On every side we see the snow, 
Fields of pure white instead of green, 
And here and there we hear the low 
Clear music of some stream unseen. 


At each stroke of the sturdy axe 
Ice diamonds tinkle down the slope ; 
"Neath crunching heels the névé cracks— 
Our feet are firm, and firm our rope. 


Swiftly and surely upward press; 
The summit we shall soon attain ; 
And then—how short is happiness !— 
The end is to come down again. 





A LITTLE BRIMSTONE. 
Br HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

O those styled her who seemed to know best. 
S But she was a pretty Little Brimstone. 
Pretty? Her lovers declared her a blazing 
beauty. But a stranger might only be attract- 
ed, by the contrast of dark skin and light eyes, 
to look again; but, looking again, the charm 
had worked, and he found her as blazing a 
beauty as olive and carmine tints over soft out- 
lines, as luminous gray and black-lashed eyes 
- hiding their brilliance under drooping waxen 
lids, as pearly teeth and alluring smiles, could 
make her. Round, supple, undersized, she in- 
sinuated herself wherever she would, and when 
she did not fascinate as a woman, she overcame 
as a child. 

But the worst of it was that she did her mis- 
chief with such an artless air that her very vic- 
tims were at a loss to tell whether she were 
guilty or guileless. Not so the gossips. With 
one accord they doomed her, and among them- 
selves forgot that her name.was Virginia War- 
ren, and spoke of her only as that Little Brim- 
stone. 

When Roger Harvey came to the borough 
and decided to settle there, taking old Dr. Free- 
leigh’s good-will, it was agreed among the ma- 
trons that he was to undergo an early matricu- 
lation at Virginia Warren’s hands. If he were 
a tender-natured young man, he might do as 
the divinity student did, who was found drowned 
in Bruce Brook. If he were of sterner stuff— 
But that made no difference; the sternest stuff 
had gone down before Little Brimstone. 

But when it was seen that the young doctor 
had looked ‘‘a head and shoulders” over Vir- 
ginia, and had allowed his eyes to rest on Lou- 
ise Freeleigh, then the gossips transferred their 
solicitude to the gentle girl whose cheek was 
just painted with the blush of her first happi- 
ness, and they only hoped that Little Brimstone 
would let Louise alone, and be content with her 
own property. For Little Brimstone’s property 
was 4 presumable though not yet declared lover, 
Gilbe.t Allen, whom, perhaps because not sure 
of his regard, she loved with all the passion of 
her neture, which did not, unfortunately, abate 
her endeavors to seduce the affection of other 
lovers still, since the excitement of the game 
was dear to her as the breath she drew. 





As for Gilbert Allen, though drawn by Vir- 
ginia’s beauty, he did not approve of het con- 
duct. And it may have been a sense of this 
that rendered her defiant, and that, when Dr. 
Harvey was first seen in church, made her bal- 
ance whether it was worth while to drag this 
new captive in her chains. But when she heard 
he was likely to marry Louise Freeleigh, that 
ended her doubts. Of course she would let him 
know that he had been precipitate. ‘‘ The sly 
puss!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ All the time he nego- 
tiated with her father she used her opportunity. 
If he finds he has been in a hurry, it—it will 
serve him right.” 

Simple, sweet Louise Freeleigh—as for using 
her opportunity, it had never occurred to her, 
A gentle spirit, overawed by her father’s stern- 
ness, the first moment that the young doctor 
turned to her with the deferential courtesy to 
which she was all unused, the first moment she 
saw his smiling face, met his glance, that mo- 
ment she felt, though without recognizing the 
feeling, that he was the only man in the world 
whose existence mattered a rush. And as for 
him, he went back to the hotel that night re- 
peating the words from the Canticles, ** Thou 
hast doves’ eyes.” He had not made many more 
visits to the place, in the process of arranging 
the business with the old doctor, before he was 
saying to himself, as he went home, the whole 
verse, ‘* Behold, thou art fair, my love; behold, 
thou art fair; thou hast doves’ eyes.” And by 
that time it was settled that he was to take up 
his abode for life in the house of the old doctor, 
who, on the day he came, was to give him Lou- 
ise for his wife. 

His wife! Louise sat with the letter trem- 
bling in her hands in which he had spoken of 
that fact of the future. It did not seem possi- 
ble; she had had no lovers; she thought her- 
self unattractive; she had no especial talent. 
Why had she been chosen for such happiness ? 
and was it possible that Fate had not been play- 
ing with her? She knew nothing of the seren- 
ity of her face, of her womanly grace, of her 
gentle and stately dignity, that seemed to rest 
those that entered her presence. Yet when Rog- 
er Harvey came the next night, and she greeted 
him with, first, a movement of her outstretched 
arms, and then with downcast eyes and the deep 
blush slowly mounting to her forehead, she seem- 
ed to him almost too fair, too pure a being for 
his love to approach. Perhaps Dr. Harvey re- 
membered his companion in the railway car, 
with her rich colors, her tremulously musical 
voice, her fancies, her theories, her regrets, her 
glances, and the countless parcels of her shop- 
ping excursion to town—remembered, too, the 
dislike and displeasure that had troubled him as 
a grave, stalwart fellow (no other than Gilbert 
Allen) had stood ready to assist the pretty cap- 
tivator down at the end of the journey. Cer- 
tainly it would never have crossed his mind that 
the Little Brimstone was too seraphic a being 
for any one’s love to approach. 

But it was a delightful evening that he had 
with Louise; the old doctor nodding by the low 
fire, the spring weather being yet cool; flowers 
blooming on their stems; lamps burning clear- 
ly; the atmosphere of the room bright and sweet 
and wholesome. They compared their thoughts, 
their reading, their recollections; they had so 
much to tell; they spoke hesitatingly of their 
future; and then as he bade her good-by in the 
vestibule, and held her a moment trembling in 
his arms, and felt her heart beating like a bird's, 
the love of such a woman seemed to set a seal 
of holiness upon him. And Louise fell on her 
knees at the little hall window, watching him 
disappear in the starlight, and praying Heaven to 
shower blessings on his dear head. All which. 
did not hinder young Dr. Harvey on the mor- 
row from turning that head in church to see if 
his companion of the journey was there, and 
when he found her, from giving her sidelong 
glances at first of curious inspection, at last of 
open admiration. But with her veil down, and 
her eyes on her prayer-book, not one of those 
glances did their object seem to see. She made 
her responses and sang her chants with a voice 
that Dr. Harvey could distinguish through the 
voices of the choir, so fine and rich it was. 
Louise Freeleigh, loving music as she did, could 
not sing a note—‘‘ A fatal flaw in a woman,” 
said Dr. Harvey to himself that day, though it 
had never occurred to him before. Yet when, 
afterward, he sat with Louise in the embrasure 
of the bay-window, and she read him the old 
Bible stories in her dramatic fashion, with the 
intonation and accent of to-day, so that Naaman 
and Gehazi seemed to draw the same human 
breath that he himself did, then he forgot the 
pretty dévote at church, and told Louise that 
she was an enchantress. Nevertheless, walking 
out with her on the edge of the evening, there at 
a window were to be seen the pensive outlines 
of a face lost in thought, whose down-dropped 
lids never Mfted as they passed—occupied, jast 
then, in doing the work of Little Brimstone. 

‘** Who is she?” he asked Louise. 

“Isn't she beautiful ?” returned Louise. 

“I don’tknow. Peculiar—picturesque. With 
those colors and contrasts so blended, she would 
be beautiful in a painting.” 

“It is Virginia Warren, a fascinating little 
being, J think.” 

“That sounds as if other women didn’t.” 

** All the men admire her.” 

** And their wives hate her.” 

“Oh, nebody would hate her. She is a child— 
not twenty yet, you know.” 

“There must be character to a little body 
who makes the men admire her and the women 
hate her at twenty.” 

‘There is. I've half the mind to tell you. 
Old Mrs. Searle, the postmistress, who knows 
all our secrets, and Mrs. Carr, and the rest, call 
her the Little Brimstone.” 

** A knot of scandal-mongers.” 





**Oh no—good old souls, who think if papa 
didn’t make the world, he keeps it going, and 
who pet me—” 

“*T take it back. Yet it’s a pity the busybod- 
ies have no other affairs to be interested in.” 

** Virginia is a perpetual play to them, the 
curtain always drawing up on a new scene; she 
is their sensation novel—only they would think 
it wrong to read the novel. But we are very 
good friends.” 

** Any body would be good friends with you.” 
And here the conversation, becoming tenderer, 
became so like that of lovers in general that it 
has no interest to third parties. 

As they retraced their steps they passed that 
window again. It was open now, as if the room 
had been too warm, and the lamp-light was pour- 
ing through. A flood of song peured through 
too, sacred song, every note clear and sweet as 
bells over water; and, glancing in, they saw the 
singer singing like one rapt. Of course they 
paused, **Do you know her well?” asked Roger. 

*“*Oh yes,” Louise replied. ‘* Would you like 
to goin?” And in they went. 

Gilbert Allen, grave and quiet, rose and wel- 
comed them when Miss Warren had received 
them. Afterward he sat grave and quite still 
—‘ As if he were at a spectacle!” said Roger, 
later, with indignant contempt; but Gilbert was 
really weighing whether he cared enough for this 
supple little siren to make the proposal he had 
been about to make half an hour since while she 
was singing; wondering if it were, after all, a 
mere fascination of the flesh ; wondering if the 
entrance of this calm girl with the saint’s face had 
been like the entrance of a holy spirit exorcising 
the demons of a lower passion than he had a 
right to feel! He had plenty of time for his re- 
flection, for Virginia was entirely occupied with 
her new guest, exerting all her powers to keep him 
oecupied with her, and pleased to have Gilbert 
see another admiring her, to have his jealousy 
piqued enough to put things in the train she de- 
sired. Louise, meanwhile, when she had assort- 
ed Miss Warren’s music and selected a song for 
her, when she had looked over the last leaf of 
Doré’s Dante, which she considered quite a Sun- 
day book, went and sat down by Gilbert, and 
talked to him so easily, so naturally, so simply, 
that it seemed to him he was only thinking aloud. 
And he left off wondering about Virginia in a 
wonderment over this girl; for he had known 
few women in the course of his rather recluse 
and studious life, save some cantankerous cous- 
ins, and had been modeling his ideas of feminine 
perfection on this Vivien of a girl without the 
knowledge of any higher type. It was the ex- 
perience of a man who, familiar only with the 
ray of a colored lantern, is suddenly given the 
freedom of the evening-star, His enjoyment, 
though, was disturbed by the entrance of other 
people ; and it was not till he was in the street 
that he had time to recall the incidents of the 
evening, and see through Virginia’s attempt to 
excite his jealousy. He wondered then if the 
young doctor were a lover of Louise, and if Vir- 
ginia’s conduct had given the other any trouble ; 
but he felt directly that it would be as impossible 
to excite an unworthy emotion in that heart as 
to make a rose-bush bear nightshade blossoms. 
Her own nature seemed too lofty to let her idly 
suspect a wrong that was not palpably apparent. 

But for all Gilbert Allen’s conclusions, when 
Roger, on the homeward way, said that it had 
been a delightful evening, it cost Louise a sigh, 
she hardly knew why. Perhaps because it would 
have been so much more delightful if she had 
had her lover alone to herself, with only her fa- 
ther nodding in the corner. But she reproved 
herself for the selfish feeling, and resolved to give 
Roger just such another delightful evening, by 
inviting Virginia and Mr. Allen and some others 
to meet him. 

Roger, however, did not need this demonstra- 
tion of unselfishness ; he gave himself that pleas- 
ure before the week was over—not exactly the 
same pleasure, since the presence of others made 
a difference; but calling on Miss Warren and 
finding her alone, he prolonged his call till the 
clock was chiming midnight. He told himself it 
was a matter of curiosity, a matter of research, 
a psychological study: he did not tell Louise 
any thing about it. ‘*I think,” said Miss War- 
ren, glancing from the window of a lampless 
room, te see him pause at the gate post, in the 
shadow of the budding trees, and look back, gaz- 
ing up at the house—‘‘I think Dr. Harvey is 
beginning to find that he has been precipitate.” 
And then she yawned heartily. ‘“‘I don’t be- 
lieve it pays,” she said. ‘Such inflammable 
stuff makes a contemptible flame. Give me a 
great solid heart of oak that burns to the core, 
1 wonder—oh, I wonder where Gilbert was to- 
night!” 

Gilbert? He was with Louise. Bound by 
no promise, by no understanding, he felt himself 
at liberty to see more of this sweet and innocent 
girl. He did not know of her engagement to 
Roger, for he seldom heard rumors, and Virginia 
had not mentioned it to him; and he turned to 
her as to a fresh and perfect poem, a new strain 
of music; she was satisfaction and repose to 
him, tired with the frivolities and the caprices of 
a Little Brimstone. And Louise, wishing it 
were Roger, marveling where Roger could be, 
wearying to see rT, was nevertheless gracious 
to Gilbert; and when he went away he asked 
himself where his eyes had been since he had 
dwelt in the place that he had suffered a witch- 
light to blind him to the light of pure day. 

How lovely Louise looked at the little party she 
made a few weeks later, gowned in white, with 
some pale green sprays, standing by the side of 
the patriarchal physician, and bidding Roger for- 
get about her and take care of the guests! He 
did not obey her at once, though ; that is, not till 
Miss Warren made her appearance and dazzled 
her hostess out of sight. Her black lace dress, 
embroidered in white daisies and scarlet pim- 





pernel, harmonized with her dusky beauty, and 
made Mrs, Carr put on her spectacles.. The lit- 
tle knot who had her in their keeping wondered 
how she had contrived such a thing short of 
France, and added it to her enormities. They did 
not imagine that it had been wrought after dark 
by the nimble fingers of Little Brimstone. 

But Dr. Harvey needed no second bidding 
when the glance of the little lady flashed by him ; 
he was with her in a moment, nor did he leave 
her till it was at her own door, That was all 
right, Louise thought. It did not disturb Gil- 
bert Allen. The only person whom it annoyed 
was the young woman herself, who with her in- 
ner man would have liked to shake him off like 
a fly, but who with her outer one smiled and 
smiled, and was a Little Brimstone. Not the 
only person, perhaps: it certainly annoyed good 
Mrs: Carr, colloguing half the evening about ev- 
ery fresh incident of the behavior of the two with 
her especial crony, till Virginia, suspecting it, be- 
came more recklessly audacious. Mrs, Carr had 
to tell Mrs. Searle about it, and the two having 
taken Mrs. Mann into their confidence, the three 
declared that they who sow the wind shall reap 
the whirlwind ; and if Louise Freeleigh had heard 
their conversation, she would have understood the 
virtuous wrath of those matrons between whose 
outraged ranks, well armed with whips, offending 
sisters once had to run a bloody gauntlet. 

Gilbert Allen, slow to learn the speech of peo- 
ple, learned that night the relationship between 
Louise and Roger—learned it as he stood behind 
Mrs. Carr's chair. He bade Louise good-night 
early, and went out from the lighted scene, went 
wandering into the night with its darkness and 
dew; and when morning found him at his gate 
he had hardly an idea where he had been; he 
only knew that he had conquered. The sweetest, 
the most holy of women she should be to him; 
no other should occupy the place where he had 
throned her, but earthly love of his should never 
again dare draw near her. Self should never 
come between them; he, Gilbert Allen, would 
stand aside, would be no more; but in his place 
there should be that friend better than a lover, 
who, worshiping her as an ideal, would shield 
her all he might inthe hour—far off, perhaps, 
yet which his consciousness told him must come 
at last—when Roger Harvey would prove himself 
a broken reed. 

But it was time that Roger Harvey bethought 
himself. Why had he been in such haste? Why 
had he engaged himself to Louise before looking 
about him? Why had she so ungenerously ac- 
cepted the sacrifice? Had it been because she 
was the first to greet him in this new home? 
Had it been with an eye single to his own inter- 
est, and to the old doctor's interest in him, too? 
Had it been because she was a revelation of del- 
icacy and sweetness? Well, what was Virginia 
Warren, with the blaze of her beauty, but a rev- 
elation too? He had been a student occupied 
with his profession before he knew these two 
women. And now, he said, the sweetness and 
delicacy and cold, calm grace of the first one 
were not all there was in the world—the crushed 
carmine on the swarthy cheek of this little Cle- 
opatra was something too! An evening with 
Louise, confident, clear, and assured in the mat- 
ter of emotion, bright and fresh, well lighted, 
well bestowed, was pleasant; but was it to be 
compared to the tremors and trills of an evening 
with Virginia, when the lamp burned low, when 
the heavy odors of cut flowers stole round him, 
\.nen her music was like an incantation, when 
her sweet breath, her movement, her touch, intox- 
icated him ? 

But as for the little creature herself, she would 
have given a wilderness of Roger Harveys for 
one such hour of Gilbert Allen as she used to 
have when he seemed on the point of confessing 
all she felt. ‘* I am black, but comely,” she said, 
the afternoon when they were all picnicking on the 
River Rocks by Bruce Brook, winding a wreath 
of the red ground-nut vine about her hair, and 
looking at her reflection in the river, flowing so 
swiftly to its fall as to be glassy as a mirror— 
**T am black, but comely; the Queen of Sheba 
was no more.” 

** You are divine,” whispered Roger, close be- 
hind her. 

**No, no,” she said aloud. ‘‘I am of the 
earth, earthy.” And of the earth, earthy, the 
delicious earth, earthy, she looked, with all her 
reds and golds and her long dark unbound hair 
in the sun. He caught her hand, raising it to 
his lips before she could gainsay him, kissing it; 
and just then Louise came clambering up the 
rock behind, with Gilbert and her father ; and her 
head coming first above the brink, she saw what 
neither of the others saw. Startled, she stepped 
aside, the crumbling edge gave way, and with a 
cry and a helpless toss of her hands she had 
fallen backward and was in the swift water run- 
ning to its fall beneath. ‘*O God! Louise, my 
darling!” cried a great voice. And in an in- 
stant Gilbert Allen, thrusting aside with a bit- 
ter, bitter word the one that would have impeded 
him, have clung to him, that looked after him a 
single moment with a face white as if hearing 
her death-warrant, had plunged after the drown- 
ing girl, had caught her as she rose close in- 
shore, and had caught the hand that Roger 
stretched and held him by till others came and 
drew them in together. 

What an age, what an eternity it wasyas Lou- 
ise lay there on the grass, her heart just beating, 
but still as any dead clay, while Roger applied 
to her the quickest remedies his art and skill 
could summon! Roger Harvey did not pause 
to think how like some sacred sculpture she 
seemed; he wrought as a repentant murderer 
might work to bring his dead to life; he wrought 
as a man awakened to some awful impending 
fate works to avert it. Ifshe died now! Ifhe 
lost her! He was shaking with the revulsion 
the possibility had brought, with the conflict of 
ignoble flesh and noble spirit, To think that 
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the mere spell of base beauty, which at this in- 
stant he loathed like something vile, could have 
darkened life for him, have lost to him irretriev- 
ably this innocent and lofty love. ‘To think of it, 
he could not. The first sweet tenderness with 
which Louise had inspired him, and made earth 
seem holier and heaven higher, surged over him ; 
he called her by every endearing name, he kiss- 
ed her white lips; and as she opened her eyes, he 
caught her to his tormented heart, imploring her 
forgiveness in whispers, in whispers assuring her 
of his love. He did not deserve her; he never 
would deserve her; doubtless he would make her 
wretched; but he had her, and her answering 
smile was all the vow he asked, 

And Gilbert Allen stood aside. No one re- 
membered his passionate cry, ‘‘O God! Lou- 
ise, my darling!” In the shock and the alarm 
possibly no one had heard it—no one, that is, 
but the palpitating little creature he had thrust 
aside with a word of scorn as she would have 
clung to him and hindered his leaping for Lou- 
ise. Where was that little creature now? Hid- 
ing, probably, in the trees behind from:the tur- 
moil of distress which her luxury-loving nature 
hated; or perhaps, he thought with contempt, 
strolling into the ferny and shadowy recesses 
with some fresh conquest. If she were, they 
would leave her to her pleasure; fi, full of 
wraps, the wagon came to take Gilbert and Lou- 
ise to their homes, Roger driving it himself, and 
turning his head every moment for the re-assur- 
ance that Louise was spared to him. 

But late that night, at the red moonset, when 
a cold wind came’ blowing up, a company of fish- 
ers wading to shore stumbled over something 
that had caught among the reeds where their 
boat was wedged. ‘They turned to view it more 
closely. ‘They took it up and brought it home 
with them to the village, and summoned the 
young doctor from his dreams to inspect it. It 
was all there was left—the earth, earthy—of Lit- 
tle Brimstone. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorrESPONDEDT. | 
The “ Accessaries” of Murder.—Liverpoo] Millionaires. 

—How the Suez Canal was annexed.—Fact and 

Fiction.—A Sultan’s Et Cxteras. 

T is not often that society concerns itself with 

a question of conscience, but the sentence 
assed upon Thomas Wainwright, the brother 
of the Whitechapel murderer, of seven years’ pe- 
nal servitude, as being ‘‘ accessary after the fact” 
to his brother’s crime, has excited a good deal of 
discussion. It seems rather hard and Draco-like 
that the mere knowledge of a crime, if uncom- 
municated—no matter what ruin the exposure 
should bring upon one’s personal friend—should 
be an offense in the eye of the law; but in 
point of fact, this is not the case, except in mat- 
ters of treason. ‘‘ Misprision” of treason, as it 
is called, is punishable, but not misprision of fel- 
ony; therefore Thomas Wainwright would not 
have been condemned for not betraying Henry 
Wainwright's dreadful secret. What he was pun- 
ished for was assisting him to conceal the evi- 
dences of his crime—a very different act, and one 
which, if no penalty were attached thereto, would 
be evidently calculated to facilitate the commis- 
sion of similar offenses, If a man commits a 
murder, the least that should be expected of him 
is that he should bear the burden of his own guilt, 
and not seek to share it with another; and that 
other, however nearly he may be related to him, 
is surely not bound to assist him in concealing 
the matter. ‘lhe law does not expect a man to 
turn informer against his brother, but it will not 
permit him to join hands with him to evade its 
penalties and hush up a crime. ‘This is all that 
has been done in the present case. It seems, of 
course, very strange that a scoundrel like this 
Thomas Wainwright, who leaves his wife and 
children to starve while he himself indulges in 
dissipation, should have been induced by the ties 
of consanguinity to peril his own liberty for an- 
other. There is a something of nobility, though 
of a bastard kind, in such a proceeding; but as a 
matter of fact, the ties of blood are often found 
strongest (as, for instance, among the Scotch) 
where those of sentimental affection are compar- 
atively weak. In this particular case, too, there 
is some suggestion of another sort of bond—a 
pecuniary transaction—which may have had its 
weight. I, for my part, at all events, must be 
excused from feeling any sort of sympathy for 
Mr. Thomas Wainwright, who could forge let- 
ters and invent telegrams of the gayest kind in 
the name of a deceived and injured woman 
who he well knew was all the while lying mur- 
dered in his brother’s warehouse. 

As Liverpool is the English town which of 
all others has the most direct connection with 
the United States, it may interest you, perhaps, 
to learn that it seems to be getting on in the 
world, if we may judge by the wealth of its indi- 
vidual citizens. During the last twelve months 
eight merchants have died there, the poorest of 
whom, Robertson Gladstone, brother of our late 
Premier, left fifteen hundred thousand dollars, 
and the richest five times as much. Altogether 
these Liverpudlians (as the detractors of their 
city are wont to call them) left twenty millions 
of dollars behind them. 

There is a great deal of gossip afloat as to 
how our government effected the purchase of the 
Suez Canal shares, the most generally received 
account being that it was done by Mr. Disraeli 
over Baron Rothschild’s dessert table. On Sun- 
days it is his frequent habit to dine with the 
beron, and on one of these occasions a telegram 
arrived for the great financier announcing that 
the Khedive had offered his shares in the canal 
to the French government, who were haggling 
‘about the price. Mr. Disraeli suddenly raised 
his head and asked, ‘*‘ What és the price?” The 
baron telegraphed the question to Paris, and 


there came back the terms—‘‘ Four millions ster- 
ling.” ‘* We will take them,” said Mr. Disraeli. 
If such a scene did not take place, it ought to 
have done so, for it reads like a page out of one 
of his own novels, But in reality, I believe 
the first suggestion of the “‘ operation” came 
from a well-known London journalist, who in a 
few interviews persuaded Lord Derby of its ad- 
vantages, and that Mr, Disraeli wanted no per- 
suasion at all. 

No doubt we invent strange stories enough 
about ourselves, but nothing that our insular im- 
agination can conceive equals the canards of the 
French press. One Paris newspaper describes 
an exploit of a ‘* Milor Anglais” which recalls 
the days of Beckford. A literary gentleman 
staying at this nobleman’s house had an argu- 
ment with him upon the length of time during 
which a man could endure solitary confinement. 
“It would kill any man in ten years,” said his 
host. ‘‘Nonsense! I would stand ten years of 
it myself,” replied the littérateur, ** for £10,000.” 
**Done,” said his lordship; ** you shall.” So 
he built him a cell in his own park, twelve feet 
square, and shut the man of letters up there for 
ten years, which, it seems, have just expired. 
The literary gentleman is alive (curiously enough, 
the world of letters never missed him), and has 
got his £10,000 paid; but it was dearly earned. 
He looks thirty years older than he did, and his 
once raven locks are as gray as Marie Antoinette’s. 
It seems to me that this is an infringement of 
copyright upon some of your own West-country 
tales. 

Some incidents happen in real life which 
would seem to be almost in emulation of what 
has already been described in fiction. ‘Two men 
fell the other day from the tower of the famous 
Church of the Cordeliers at Toulouse. It was 
confessed by the survivor that they had gone up 
there to take the bearings of an under-ground 
tunnel they were excavating into the Bank of 
France for the purpose of robbing the bullion 
cellars, and had quarreled over the distribution 
of the expected spoil. He says, of course, that 
his comrade pushed him over. ‘The rest of his 
story is incontestable, since the under-ground 
passage has been found, only wanting a few 
more strokes of the pick to reach El Dorado. 
Perhaps these men had read the Année Terrible 
of Victor Hugo. Some time ago two London 
thieves put in practice a plan of robbing a jewel- 
er which had been described in a story in a pop- 
ular periodical—a piece of pure invention. ‘The 
jeweler was furious (he lost $40,000, so it was 
excusable), and wrote to the editor of the maga- 
zine, asking him if it was his mission to instruct 
thieves in new ways of plundering the public. 
** My dear Sir,” replied the editor, blandly, ‘‘ if 
you had taken in my periodical (which I hope in 
future you will do), you would have been put 
upon your guard. ‘This comes of neglecting the 
claims of literature.” 

I know of my own personal knowledge the 
above incident to be true. But I am by no 
means so sure of the authenticity of the story 
of the Spezia boatman’s confession of having 
run down Shelley’s yacht designedly, under the 
impression that ‘‘ Milord Byron was on board 
with lots of money.” It would be a striking 
episode in a most strange career indeed should 
this prove to be the fact; but the fearful storm 
in which the yacht was ingulfed is sufficient to 
account for the calamity without the addition of 
this element of reckless crime. She sank in 
ninety feet of water, and any local boatman 
would have known the depth to within a fathom 
or two. How, then, could he have hoped to 
raise the plunder? Mr. ‘Trelawney’s daughter is, 
of course, herself to be trusted as having given a 
bona fide account of the matter ; but she receives 
it at third hand ‘‘ from a person who, I believe, 
knows the priest.” For my part, I should con- 
tinue to doubt the story even if I knew the priest 
myself. Indeed, I have a most distinct recollec- 
tion (I believe you will find it in Mary Shelley's 
own journal) of there having been an eye-witness 
of the occurrence from the shore who saw the 
yacht go down. 

Thomas Carlyle, upon the occasion of his eight- 
ieth birthday, has had a medal struck in his honor 
and presented to him by about fifty of our men of 
letters. It is, no doubt, very pretty (I mean the 
incident, not the medal), and the great philosopher 
is not one to judge a gift by its mere costliness, 
which is fortunate, since, there being so many sub- 
scribers, it must have come exceedingly cheap; 
but I don’t think it was very wise. I am quite 
sure that if Carlyle himself in his best days had 
had to handle such an incident in another man’s 
biography, he would have made pretty consider- 
able ‘‘ hay” of it. Some admirers of his in the 
father-land on the same auspicions occasion sent 
him a telegram with “ greetings.” What wi// he 
do with it? A letter of good wishes, with the 
autographs of the senders, [ can imagine to be 
of some value, but an official communication 
filled in by a clerk seems to me to partake of 
the character of those ‘‘ formule” which it used 
to be the great philosopher’s boast that he could 
never ‘‘ swallow.” Some people are rude enough 
to say, in my own case, ‘‘ Always telegraph; nev- 
er write; we like your telegraph hand so much 
better than your writing hand ;” but that is be- 
side the question. I should like to know what 
Thomas—sometimes called the Unbelieving—/as 
done with that telegram. Stuck it up, perhaps, 
over his mantel-piece, as a certain literary gentle- 
man almost as well known as himself did with 
the one bill that he ever met. 

The poor Sultan of Turkey is very much at a 
discount here, perhaps because of his bonds be- 
ing in the same state, and an account has been 
rather cruelly made public of his private expend- 
iture, which certainly shows him to have extrav- 
agant tastes. Like all barbarian monarchs, he 
is fond of wild beasts, and pays daily visits to 
his menagerie; but even in this he is capricious, 





and will sometimes tako a dislike to an old-es- 





tablished favorite on account of his whine or his 
grunt, and banish him to the extremity of the 
imperial gardens. ‘The palace expenditure has 
been £2,000,000 per annum ever since his ac- 
cession. His servants number 5500; the ladies 
of his seraglio, 1200. As his nominal civil list 
is only £1,240,000, the remainder of his expend- 
iture figures under some other and less objection- 
able head, just as a lady of my acquaintance, 
whose husband had demanded an audit of her 
domestic accounts, apportioned a stray £50 to 
‘*lucifers and sundries.” 

This reminds me that the suspicions I ex- 
pressed to you that the Prince’s little bill for his 
Indian excursion would have to be largely sup- 
plemented have been already realized. ‘* More 
presents” have been telegraphed for from the 
India Office; and all that appears as yet upon 
the per contra side of the account is, **'To one 
elephant shot, and one pig.” 

While I am on the topic of my own excellence 
as a newg provider, let me remark that the par- 
allel I drew for you several weeks ago between 
the convict Wainwright and the other murderer 
of that name, Charles Lamb’s friend, was allud- 
ed to for the first time in the Zimes to-day. It 
was certainly a very curious coincidence, yet not 
so outraging all laws of probability as the case, 
also mentioned in that newspaper, of the third 
Wainwright, captain of the blockade-runner Har- 
riet Lane—the name of the victim. 

Mr. Trollope’s new novel, The Prime Minister, 
is, I see, to appear in eight monthly parts, at five 
shillings each—a venture, I suppose, induced by 
the success of Middlemarch in a similar form. 
In my humble opinion, he has reckoned without 
his host, that is, his public. Not that I have a 
word to say against his popularity, but I doubt 
whether many persons will be found to pay so 
large a price for him. ‘They will wait till they 
can send for him to the circulating libraries, 
while for the authoress of Adam Bede they will 
not wait. R. Kemsuez, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE sweet and quaint songs of the Jubilee 

Singers have been so often heard in our 
land that a very general sympathy is awakened 
in the success of the enterprise for which they 
have given their time and talents. Jubilee Hall, 
the building recently erected for the Fisk Uni- 
versity at Nashville, Tennessee, was dedicated 
on January 1, in the presence of a large assem- 
blage of people. The institution was establish- 
ed about ten years ago, and was named in honor 
of General Clinton Bb. Fisk, who from the first 
took a great interest in the enterprise, and con- 
tributed largely to its success. For some time 
it was under the auspices of the American Mis- 
sionary Association of New York, its chief pur- 
pose being to educate colored teachers and min- 
isters for the South. When funds were lacking 
for the proper support of the growing institu- 
tion, a band of singers, under the charge of an 
enthusiastic teacher, commenced to give con- 
certs in the Northern States, and afterward in 
Europe. Their remarkable success is well 
known, and Jubilee Hall—a fine brick building 
six stories high, including basement and sub- 
basement—is the result. The estimated cost of 
it is about $120,000, a large proportion of which 
has been raised by the Jubilee Singers, who are 
at the present time on a tour in Great Britain. 
The building is well furnished in every respect, 
donations for this purpose having been made by 
friends in this country and in England. Jubilee 
Hall is intended for a boarding department, and 
the dormitories will accommodate 170 pupils ; 
but to supply present needs, recitation-rooms 
are fitted up in it until some future day, when 
suitable university buildings will be erected. 





The Philippine Islands, which have been re- 
cently visited by.a terrific hurricane, with a re- 
ported loss of two hundred and fifty lives, are 
under the restrictive dominion of Spain. The 
group consists of not far from 1200 islands, four 
of which are very large. The population is es- 
timated at 6,000,000. Only four ports are open 
to foreign shipping, and the trade of America is 
almost entirely with the capital city, Manila. 
If dispatches received are correct, ‘the ravages 
of the tornado were mostly confined to the 
southern portion of the island of Luzon, and 
Manila is many miles distant from that section. 





It is difficult to conceive how the hope of 
gaining money could induce a human being to 
form such diabolical plans as seem to have been 
coolly laid by the man Thomas or **Thomassen.”’ 
Discoveries have been made which indicate that 
he plotted the destruction of the steamer Celtic. 
Apparently his plan failed because he could not 
get insurance on a box which he said contained 
$30,000 in specie. This box was stored in the 
freight-house of the White Star line by Thomas, 
on his arrival in the Celtic last October. It was 
recently opened, and found to contain a quantity 
ofshot. Itis supposed that Thomas had planned 
to effect a large insurance on this box, to place 
an infernal machine among his personal baggage, 
and to step off the steamer ut Queenstown. Fail- 
ing to obtain the insurance, and having paid his 
passage to America, he made the voyage, re- 
turning to Europe after a few days. The query 
has arisen, why was the City of Boston only re- 
ported “ missing ;’’ and could this wretch have 
had any connection with its disappearance ? Re- 
searches are being made. 





On the last day of 1875 the British steamer 
Dante collided with a Norwegian bark in St. 
George’s Channel, and sunk almost immediate- 
ly. Twenty-three persons were drowned. 





Now there comes from Paris the reported in- 
vention of a “‘ winter cane” for gentlemen. It 
is filled with a chemical preparation before the 
owner takes his promenade, and this generates 
heat and keeps the hands warm for hours. 


Mr. Moody’s church in Chicago is so far com- 
pleted that meetings have been held in it. It 
is called the Chicago Avenue Church, and re- 
places the mission building which was destroy- 
ed in the great fire. It cost about $65,000, of 
which $27,000 is said to have come from the 





royalty on Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s singing- 
books sold in England. The audience-room ac- 
commodates about 2700. The ground-floor is 
occupied by a lecture-room, with seats for 900 
persons, and by committee and class rooms, 





Near Natchez, Mississippi, there is a young 
lady worthy of commendation. Before the war 
the family of this young lady numbered their 
broad acres by thousands and their slayes by 
hundreds. But the civil conflict left them poor. 
During the past year this lady with her own 
hands, assisted by those whom she paid by the 
labor of her hands, has cultivated and housed 
three bales of cotton. She has also cultivated 
nearly an acre of sweet-potatoes, from the sale 
of which she has paid most of her personal ex- 
penses. 





In Russia the winter commenced with unusn- 
al severity as early as October 20. At that time 
the snow was deep and hard enough for sleigh- 
ing, and travel on wheels was well-nigh impos- 
sible. And here not even Christmas brought 
us snow beyond a few scattering flakes. 





A dreadful calamity is reported from Switzer- 
land. During the Christmas festivities which 
were celebrated in the school-house in the little 
village of Heliikon, in the canton of Aargau, the 
floor gave way. It is supposed that eighty per- 
sons were killed and about fifty wounded. 





Not long ago the Empress of Japan opened 
the Normal School for girls at Tokio in person, 
and delivered an address. The Japanese of all 
classes are intensely interested in the spread of 
education, and new schools are being constantly 
established. 





The Children’s Charitable Union, recently 
fermed, is designed as an auxiliary to the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society. Its members are to be chil- 
dren, and any child can become a member by 
subscribing one dollar monthiy. The funds are 
to be devoted to supplying destitute children 
with one warm meal every day. Arrangements 
have been made so that these meals can be fur- 
nished for about three cents each—a small sum 
to give so much comfort to a half-starved child, 
such as is often seen in the industrial schools of 
the Children’s Aid Society. 





The sufferings of the Herzegovina refugees 
are described by an eye-witness in Ragusa, Dal- 
matia, as terrible. In the district of Ragusa 
alone there are now about 12,000 refugees, in 
Montenegro there are 50,000, and in Croatia, 
Servia, and other countries enough to make in 
all nearly 150,000. They are utterly unprovided 
with the necessities of life. Contributions have 
been made sufficient, perhaps, to supply 18,000 
with a blanket apiece, but the remaining thou- 
sands are perishing. 


The mystery which surrounds the origin of 
the fire on board the steamer City of Waco has 
not yet been penetrated. The Galveston (Texas) 
News says: ‘* That the loss of the Waco was oc- 
easioned by an infernal machine similar to that 
which was intended to demolish the Mosel seems 
hardly credible, yet, according to the testimony 
of the owners of the Waco, there was no petro- 
leum stowed below the upper deck....It is ear- 
nestly to be hoped that the government au- 
thorities will probe to the bottom the marine 
catastrophe which cast such a gloom over the 
whole country, and from which not one human 
being escaped.”’ 





Thomas Hood, the author of that touching lit- 
tle poem, “‘ The Song of the Shirt,’’ was induced 
to write it by the distressed condition of thou- 
sands of working-women in London. His wife 
said to him, “‘It is one of the best things you 
ever wrote; but it was offered to three Lon- 
don journals, and rejected by all. Then Mr. 
Hood sent it to Mark Lemon, editor of Punch, 
stating that it had been rejected by three jour- 
nals, and begged him to consign it to the waste- 

aper basket if it was not thought suitable for 

-unch. Mr. Lemon was so impressed by the 
beauty of the song that, in spite of some oppo- 
sition on the part of his associates, he published 
it in 18483. It created a great sensation through- 
out England; and upon a monument erected to 
his memory by the English people is the in- 
scription, ‘‘ He sang The Song of the Shirt.” 





“The oldest doll in the country’? was con- 
tributed by Newport to a Centennial fair man- 
aged by the ladies of Providence, Rhode Island. 
It is deseribed as of wax, about ten inches high, 
and has grown yellow with age until it looks 
frightfully like a corpse. It boasts the follow- 
ing history: It was imported from Paris as a 
model of the fashions of the day, and was bought 
in Philadelphia by Hon. Benjamin Bourne, of 
Bristol, who was a member of Congress from 
1790 to 1796. The doll was given to his niece, 
Miss Lillie E. Turner, daughter of Dr. Peter 
Turner, a surgeon in the Revolutionary army. 
Miss Lillie was born in 1792. The doll’s eyes 
still move, and it still wears the finery in which 
it crossed the ocean to show the ambitious dames 
of Saye republic how their Parisian sisters 
dressed. 





“Married by lightning” is the startling an- 
nouncement made by a Pennsylvania journal. 
It appears that Mr. Jeffreys and Miss Culler were 
both telegraph operators—the one stationed at 
Page and the other at Brownsville, Penn- 
sylvania. It is not stated that their courtship 
was carried on by telegraph in the intervals be- 
tween business messages of a less romantic 
character, but doubtless such was the fact. For 
when in due course of time the wedding-day 
was fixed, they conceived the idea of being mar- 
ried by telegraph. The parties to be united took 
their places in the operating-room at Browns- 
ville in the presence of several witnesses and 
friends, while the officiating clergyman, with 
another party of friends, was stationed in the 
office at Waynesburg. The ceremony began by 
a dispatch sent by the clergyman stating the na- 
ture of the marriage ordinance, and requesting 
the parties about to be united to join hands. 
This having been done, and the fact telegraphed, 
the ceremony proceeded by means of dispatch- 
es until they were pronounced “husband and 
wife.” Then followed messages of congratula- 
tion in quick succession from Waynesburg and 
various other offices. 








Lady’s Crochet Sleeveless Jacket. 


Turs jacket is worked with blue zephyr worsted, 
and is trimmed on the edge with a border worked 
with white zephyr worsted, and run with double 
threads of blue worsted. Strips worked similar to 
this border cover the joining seams of the separate 
parts of the jacket. ‘The trimming consisis of a bow 
of narrow blue silk ribbon, which is set on the col- 
lar in the middle of the back ; the jacket and collar 
are bound together on the neck with similar ribbon, 
the projecting ends of which serve for closing. 
Figs. 59-62, Supplement, give the pattern for the 
jacket. Begin each part at the under edge on a 
foundation of the requisite length in a variety of the 
Afghan stitch, which differs from the ordinary Af- 
ghan stitch in that the st. (stitch) are always taken 
up from the horizontal instead of the vertical veins 
of the preceding pr. (pattern row). In. order to 
shape the jacket, widen and narrow according to the 
pattern. Full directions for widening and narrow- 
ing were given in the description of Girl's Crochet 
Hood, page 781, Bazar, Vol. VILI., No. 49. Hav- 
ing finished the separate parts, overseam them to- 
gether from the wrong side according to the corre- 
sponding figures. Finish the jacket all along the 
outer edge, excepting the neck, with a border cro- 
cheted with white zephyr worsted as follows: Ist 
round,—Always 1 se. (single crochet) on each edge 
st. 2d round.—Always | ste. (short treble crochet) 
on the upper veins of each st. in the preceding round. 
3d round.— * 1 se. on the upper two veins of the 
next st. in the preceding round, 2 ch. (chain stitch), 
8 de. on the upper veins of the third following st., 
8 ch., 8 de. on the upper veins of the same st. on 
which 3 de. have already been crocheted, 2 ch., pass 
over 2 st., and repeat from *. Darn the 2d round, 
consisting of stc., with double threads of blue worst- 
ed four times, observing the illustration. ‘The strips 
which cover the joining seams are worked with white 
worsted as follows: Make a ch. foundation of the 
requisite length, and then work one round of always 
1 dc. on each foundation stitch. Border these strips 
on the outer edge with one round worked as follows : 
* 1 se. on the next st., 1 ch., 1 p. (picot, consist- 
ing of 8 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of these), pass 
over 1 st., and repeat from *. Darn the round of 
de. twice with a double thread of blue zephyr, worst- 
ed, and then furnish the jacket with the trimming, 
as shown by the illustration. 





COMPARATIVE FOLK-LORE. 


\ YE who have been brought up to look upon the 
classification of things into animal, vegeta- 

ble, and mineral as primary, or indeed intuitive, are 

apt to forget that savages never classify, and that an- 

imate and inanimate to them are both alike. Sir John Lubbock 

has collected conelusive evidence that.so inconceivable a confu- 

sion of thought exists. The Tahitians, who sowed some iron 

nails that young ones might grow from them ; the Esquimaux, 

who thought a musical box the child of a small hand-organ ; the 

Bushmen, who mistook a large wagon for the mother of some 

smaller ones—show the tendency of savages to identify motion 
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the explanation above suggested; for, not to dwell 
on the fact that in some places in England they are 
informed of weddings as well as of funerals, and 
their hives are decorated with favors as well as with 
crape, the practice of giving information of deaths 
extends in some parts not only to other animals as 
well, but, in addition, to inanimate things. In Lith- 
uania deaths are announced not only to the bees, 
but to horses and cattle, by the rattling of a bunch 
of keys, and the same custom is reported from Dart- 
ford, in Kent, In the North Riding not long since 
a farmer gravely attributed the loss of a cow to his 
not having told it of his wife’s death. In Cornwall 
the in-door plants are often put into mourning as 
well as the hives; and at Rauen, in North Germany, 
not only are the bees informed of their master’s 
death, but the trees also, by means of shaking them. 
sf Near Speier not only must the bees be moved, but 
Vibe jf! aN ae the wine and vinegar must be shaken, if it is wished 
HY (\ that they shall not turn bad. Near Wiirtemberg the 
vinegar must be shaken, the bird-cage hung differ- 
ently, the cattle tied up differently, and the bee-hive 
transposed. Near Ausbach the flower-pots must 
also be moved, and the wine-casks knocked three 
times; while at Gernsheim not only must the wine 
in the cellar be shaken to prevent its turning sour, 
but the corn in the loft must be moved if the sown 
corn is to sprout. But all these customs are too 
much alike to be unrelated, and too widely spread 
to have sprung up without some reason, by some 
mere caprice or coincidence, and it is difficult to 
suggest any other reason for them than that they 
go back to a time when not only bees and cattle, 
but trees and flowers, vinegar and wine, were, like 
human beings, considered liable to take offense, and 
their spirits accordingly to be pacified by kind treat- 
ment, since, according as their several temperaments 
predisposed them, they were able, by deserting, dy- 
ing, turning sour, or other untoward conduct, to re- 
sent neglect or disrespect on the part of their owners. 
Other popular traditions strengthen this inter- 
pretation, In Normandy and Brittany it is thought 
that bees will not suffer themselves to be bought or 
sold; in other words, that they would take offense 
if made the subjects of sale and barter. The same 
belief prevails in Cheshire, Suffolk, Hampshire, 
Cornwall, and Devonshire. The value of bees is 
measured, not by money, but by corn, hay, or some 
other exchangeable commodity. In Sussex, if any 
money is given for bees, it must be gold. Connect- 
ed with this idea of the quasi-humanity of bees is 
the world-wide fear of slighting dangerous animals 
by calling them by their human names. Moham- 
medan women dare not call a snake a snake lest 
Lapy’s Crocuger SLEEVELESS JACKET. they should be bitten by one; Swedish women avert 

For pattern see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 59-62. ; the wrath of bears by calling them old men. _Li- 

vonian fishermén, when at sea, fear to endanger 

their nets by calling any animal by its common 

with life, and to attribute feelings and relations such as actuate | name, At Mecklenburg, in the twelve days after Christmas, the 
or connect themselves to every thing that moves of itself or is | fox goes by the Nppellation of the ‘* Long Tail ;” even the timid 
capable of being moved. A native sent by one missionary to | mouse by that of the ‘‘ Floor-runner.” The Esthonians at all 
another with some loaves and a letter stating the number, having | times call the fox ‘‘Gray Coat,” the bear ‘‘ Broadfoot ;” and 
eaten two of them and been detected through the letter, took the | should they take the liberty of too often mentioning the hare, 
precaution the next time to put the letter under a stone, that it | their flax crops would be in peril. In Sweden people dare not 
might not see the theft committed. Now there are numerous su- | mention to any one in the course of the day the number of fish 
perstitions connected with 
bees, which there is reason 
to think are relics of this 
sayage state of thought, 
when all that existed exist- 
ed under the same conditions 
as man himself, capable of 
the same feelings, and sub- 
ject to the same wants and 
sorrows. .For bees are cred- 
ited with a perfect compre- 
hension of all that men do 
and utter, and, as members 
themselves of the family 
they belong to, they must 
be treated in every way as 
human in their emotions. 
French ‘children are taught 
that the inmates of the hive 
will come out to sting them 
for any bad language uttered 
within their hearing, and 
many of our readers have 
probably at some time of 
their lives, on seeing a crape- 
covered hive, learned on in- 
quiry that the bees were in 
mourning for some member 
of their owner's family. In 
Suffolk, when a death occurs 
in a house, they immediate- 
ly inform the bees, ask them 
formally to the funeral, and 
fix crape on their hives; 
otherwise it is believed they 
would die or desert. And 
the same custom, for the 
same reason, prevails, with 
local modifications, not only 
in nearly every English coun- 
ty, but very widely over the 
Continent. In Normandy 
and Brittany may be seen, 
as in England, the crape-set 
hives; in Yorkshire some of 
the funeral bread, in Lin- 
colnshire some cake and 
sugar, may be seen at the 
hive door; and we have 
read of a Devonshire nurse 
on her way to a funeral send- 
ing back a child to perform 
the duty she herself had for- 
gotten, of telling the bees. 
The usual explanation of 
these customs and ideas is 
that they originated Jong ago 
with the death or flight of 
some bees, consequent on 
the neglect they incurred 
when the hand that once \ = 
tended them could do so no : ; 
longer. Yet a wider survey Cueviot Crota Opera CLoak.—Front.—[For Back see Page 73. | 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 1., Figs. 1*, 1°, 1°-5. 
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they have caught, if they would catch any more—a feeling 
to which is probrbly related the north country prejudice 
against counting one’s fish before the day’s sport is over. 
Many savages, when they kill any animal, apologize to it for 
the injury, of which their weapons, and not themselves, they 
tell it, have been the cause. But, what is still more curious, 
there are some customs even in relation to trees which seem 
only explicable on the theory of their being endowed with a 
conscious personality, as, for instance, the old Saxon habit 
of praying to the elder before lopping it of its branches, or 
the attempt to secure the continued favors of fruit trees by 
presents and prayers. It is, or was, customary in Devon- 
shire and Cornwall, on Christmas-eve, for the parishioners 
to walk in procession to the chief orchards, and after sin- 
gling out the chief tree, to salute it with set words, and to 
sprinkle it with cider, putting cakes of toast and sugar 
soaked in new cider on the branches. And farmers do the 
samé by their respective orchards and trees. ‘The salutation 
takes the form of a prayer to the tree to be fruitful next 
year; and the custom also prevails in Sussex, being there 
known as apple-howling. In many parts of Germany the 
trees are bound round with straw at Christmas time, while 
at Reichenbach at Christmas a hole is dug at the foot of the 
fruit trees, and some money placed there, to cause them to 
be gracious for the ensuing year. It is this last practice 
which explains the meaning, otherwise unintelligible, of the 
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Fig. 2.—CrLoaxk ror GIRL FROM 
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Fig. 1.—Livxen, INSERTION, 
AND NEEDLE-WoRK COLLAR. 
(See Fig. 2.] 

For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, XIIL., Fig. 66, 





cakes and straw, for the association of all of them with Christ- 
mas points evidently to a community of origin and idea. Last- 
ly, the custom which prevails in some parts of Germany of beat- 
ing trees with rods on Holy Innocents’ Day, to incite them to 
fruit bearing, must be taken as belonging to the same low phase 
of mental development with the other instances we have cited, 
in which the most obvious marks of natural differentiation have 
as yet been insufficient to produce corresponding distinctions in 
the mind of the beholders. 

Certain traditions relating to birds and beasts are only ex- 
plicable on the supposition that they were once objects of divi- 
nation or worship. The old Germans, we know from Tacitus, 
used white horses, as the Romans used chickens, for purposes 
of augury, and divined future events from different intonations 
of neighings. Hence it probably is that the discovery of a 
horseshoe is so universally thought lucky, some of the feel- 
ings that once attached to the animal itself still surviving round 
the iron of its hoof. For horses, like dogs or birds, were invari- 
ably accredited with a greater insight into futurity than man 
himself; and the many superstitions connected with the flight 
or voice of birds resolve themselves into the fancy, not in- 
conceivable among men surrounded on all sides by unintel- 
ligible tongues, that birds were the bearers of messages and 
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warnings to men, which skill and observation 
might hope to interpret. Why are the robin’s life 
and nest sacred, and why does an injury to either 
bring about bloody milk, lightning, or rain? The 
Christian legend says that it extracted a thorn 
from the crown of Christ, or that it daily bears 
to hell a drop of water to put out the flames, and 
accounts in either way for the red dye on its 
breast. But this is evidently a medizval gloss 
to some heathen belief, like the reason for the 
unluckiness of the magpie, that it would not en- 
ter the ark, but sat jabbering outside over the 
drowned world; or like the idea of the aspen 
still trembling at the part it played in the Cruci- 
fixion. It has been suggested that the robin, on 
account of its color, was once sacred to Thor, the 
god of lightning; yet is it not possible that its 
red breast singled it out for worship from among 
birds, just as its red berries the rowan from among 
trees, long before its worshipers had arrived at 
any ideas of abstract divinities? All over the 
world there is a regard for things red. In the 
Highlands women tie some red thread round the 
cows’ tails before turning them out to grass in 
spring, and tie red silk round their own fingers 
to keep off the witches; and just as in Esthonia 
mothers put some red thread in their babies’ cra- 
dles, so in China they tie some round their chil- 
dren’s wrists, and teach them to regard red as 
the best known safeguard against evil spirits. 





BULWER-LYTTON. 
Unpyine Youth and mental Beauty's bloom, 
Of radiant Genius born, 
Surround thy name, a halo o’er thy tomb— 
Perpetual morn 
Of fame! In Genius’ sky thon'lt be 
A sun ne’er-setting to posterity. 


Like to thine own Zanoni, ever young 
With spirit-radiance, 
Thou heardst the Empyrean voices. 
sprang 
The Soul's Romance— 
Visions sublime and strange, wherein man’s life 
Gleams with the mystic powers with which 'tis rife. 


Like him, thy starry Magian! ’mid the voice 
Of high dreams, thou didst own 

That mortal life is the earth-born’s highest choice. 
Thy genius shone 

In real life’s portrayal; yet to thee 

Dearest were art, youth, and nobility. 


Brain sparkling with ideas! never old— 
Like the fabled founts of youth— 
Whose spray was pearls, and whose streams were 
gold. 
High thought and truth 
Were beauty-crown’d in shining words by thee, 
Whose very prose was bright as poesy. 


From thee 


Thon no recluse, cloister'd in world of Art. 
ing the civic crown, 
As statesman, orator, thou play’dst thy part 
With bright renown ; 
Thy lofty powers free-giving to the state, 
To keep thy country glorious still and great. 


How nobly in old Knebworth’s halls thou moved, 
Amphytrion kind and free! 
Courteous to all who Art and Honor loved, 
A gay society. 
A cherish’d memory, as the walks we press’d, 
Thy grand high monologues with favor’d guest. 


A sunrise ’mid thy sunset shone on earth, 
As closed thy bright life-dream ! 

Thy soul's creations in new form took birth: 
The world, admiring, deem 

The blaze of a new Phenix in the skies; 

And while they marvel, lo, the Genius dies! 





AS LONG AS SHE LIVED! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnor or “Poor Humanrry,” “Lirriz Kate 
Kresy,” “For Her Saxe,” “Canny’s Con- 
ression,” “Sroonp-Cousis Saran,” Ero. 





BOOK L. 
“She Brotherhood of the Noble Poor,” 





CHAPTER I. 
SAINT LAZARUS, 


Tue Hospital of St. Lazarus, a quaint old pile 
of Norman stone-work, stood gray and grim in the 
meadow lands of Pentonshire, a mile and a quarter 
from the old cathedral city, very gray and grim to 
match. An excellent institution this of St. Laza- 
rus, which a wealthy cardinal of the fifteenth cen- 
tury had repaired and re-endowed for the sole use 
and benefit of “The Brotherhood of the Noble 
Poor,” Here the noble poor had lived and thrived 
and grumbled and grown garrulous, been thank- 
fui for smail mercies or for none, had had their 
trials and temptations, their dinners and their per- 
quisites, had known peace and rest and discontent 
and envy after their kind, and had died and been 
buried, for the last four hundred years. There 
were not many to die or to be buried at the time 
our story opens. The ancient charity had gone 
the way of similar “foundations,” and strange 
stories were extant of funds wasted and misap- 
plied, of lands stolen or given away, of trustees 
neglectful or unprincipled—all, of course, happen- 
ing in the good old times, when humanity was 
very different, and such dreadful things as these 
were possible to be! Thoughtful and supersti- 
tious people wondered if the original founders of 
the edifice rested in their graves, there had been 
such wholesale peculation in the centuries since 
ae had thought it seemly to remember God's 
unfortunates ; and there was a well-authenticated 
ot amps in the neighborhood, where a figure 

ad been seen so very like the portrait of his Em- 
inence the Cardinal in the refectory, that more 
than one respectable villager, coming home lato 





from the “Rising Sun,” had been prepared to 
swear to him. The Cardinal had been a man of 
figures in his day, a far-seeing, shrewd old gentle- 
man, who estimated that lands would grow in val- 
ue and rents rise high when sight-seers should be 
gaping at his marble effigy in the cathedral yon- 
der. The Cardinal had calculated for every thing 
but wholesale robbery and men waxing fat at the 
charity’s expense, and the “Hundred Mennes” 
dwindling down for want of funds to thirteen tot- 
tering old fellows in black gowns and serge skull- 
eaps, who in their penury and decrepitude now 
represented all the forces of the Brotherhood of 
the Noble Poor. 

They were thirteen men, well cared for and well 
looked after by the Master of the Hospital, whose 
salary was large, and whose residence ‘was large 
too, having been built on the site of some forty 
houses once belonging to the brotherhood, and 
which had been demolished to make room for him 
in the dreadful old days to which allusion has been 
made. Still, the charity existed; men duly qual- 
ified found a refuge here, and a something better 
than the work-house; and honest folk, it was ru- 
mored, were now looking after the funds, and aft- 
er those who had a hold upon them, fairly or un- 
fairly, as circumstances and courts of law might 
eventually decide. It was a show place, this Hos- 
pital of St. Lazarus, dear to antiquaries and to 
lovers of tradition, and possessed a show church, 
which restorers had retouched and rescraped, 
and so wonderfully and terribly recolored, that 
only art critics of the first degree of refinement 
could see any thing in it but lumps of red and 
blue. It was a place where people stepped back 
to the past as they entered the gateway in the en- 
trance tower, and drank of the beer which was 
offered them at the porter’s lodge, by order of the 
Cardinal, who must have fancied that Englishmen 
were fond of beer, or might grow to like it in good 
time. There were sights here worth a journey 
across the fields from Penton to St. Lazarus, and 
the members of the brotherhood acted as show- 
men and looked after the sight-seers and the fees. 
There were a few old paintings as well as old 
buildings and old men; there were leathern jacks 
and iron candlesticks, and carved oak and stain- 
ed glass, and a porridge-pot, and other relics of 
the times when merry England lay a few centuries 
further back in history. The pilgrims came in 
the tourist season thick and fast enough, but in 
the spring and winter “business was awful slack,” 
as one despondent brother of ninety-two, saving 
up fees for a rainy day, was in the habit of de- 
claring in dull seasons. 

Business at St. Lazarus—the business of the 
brotherhood—had been very slack indeed on the 
day we take our readers into Pentonshire. It 
was the end of May, too, when a few stray tour- 
ists are to be generally discovefed on the march, 
the flying squadron of the great army of knap- 
sacks advancing in the later months, It had 
been a cold, disagreeable May, with the winds of 
March and the damps of April clinging to its 
skirts still, and with not a glimpse of the com- 
ing summer in the leaden sky. It was close on 
sundown at St. Lazarus, with the wind in the 
east, and the thermometer low. There had been 
no visitors that day to the hospital or the church, 
and the doors of the brothers’ houses were, as a 
rule, closed in the quadrangle. The monastic life 
seemed nearer to the nineteenth century on such 
a day as this—all was still and peaceful, even 
the rooks were depressed and sulky in the giant 
elms beyond the walls, and the swollen river flow- 
ed on silently past the hospital, and in a broad 
silver band across the green fields to the sea. 

The solitary man in his monastic dress at the 
open door of one of the houses surely belonged 
to the old days, as he sat there nursing a crutch 
across his knees; we have seen him on the can- 
vas of half a hundred pictures in the galleries 
abroad. The long black robe, somewhat rusty in 
the light, the close-fitting cap pulled down till it 
met the shaggy white eyebrows, the rugged, angu- 
lar face, the big-veined claw-like hands, the silver 
cross hanging on the left side of the gaberdine, 
seemed all parts of a portrait of past history— 
the priest resting from prayers and penance and 
dreaming of the world beyond his four stone 
walls. In the hall across the square plot of 
garden ground sat ten or eleven monks like unto 
him, cowering and shivering round a coke fire in 
the centre of the hall, a fire kept within bounds 
by a large rusty hoop of iron, and the fumes ris- 
ing to the raftered roof above, and mixing with 
the darkness there. The old men were all silent 
—three-fourths of them asleep, and the others 
blinking like gray “mousers” at the fire, and 
brooding over things that had been, or life that 
might be presently, The heaviness of the day 
had crept into the refectory and settled on the 
spirits of the inmates, and the light behind the 
stained glass windows was dying fast away. The 
monks of the times gone by had looked and 
dozed and cowered like that over their wood fires 
in this very hall, until the bell for even-song bad 
roused them, as a bell roused them on this par- 
ticular occasion, and set them upright and listen- 
ing—the bell of the outer gates, which Hodsman, 
the porter, had banged to for the night at seven 
hours by the clock. 

It was a visitor to see the church and inspect 
the hospital, and Hodsman, through a little trap, 
informed the late-comer that the hour was too 
late. The visitor was pertinacious—for she was 
a lady—and would not go away. From her seat 
in the open fly which had brought her from the 
hotel at Penton she argued the point with the 
gate-keeper ; spoke of the trouble and expense to 
which she had been put in coming thither, of the 
value of her time, and the shortness of her stay 
in Penton, of the unnecessary rigor of the rules 
of St. Lazarus, that would not allow five minutes’ 
grace to a lady, until the porter wavered beneath 
the stream of eloquence with which she favored 
him. 

“T will 


° and ask the Master,” he said at 
last; “but I d 


on’t think it is of any use, mind.” 





The trap was closed, and the lady sank back 
in her seat and into the heavy folds of sable in 
which she had enshrouded herself that cold 
spring afternoon, and waited for the porter’s re- 
appearance. She was a young woman, for cer- 
tainly twenty summers all told would have suf- 
ficed for her life’s calendar. She was a very 
pretty young woman also—which is a matter of 
importance to our readers as well as to herself ; 
a pale-faced beauty, with soft brownehair and 
clear-cut features of a Grecian type, and big gray 
eyes that looked out boldly at the world, and 
seemed to have no fear of it. She was a shade 
above the middle height of woman, we may add, 
to render our sketch as complete as these few 
lines will allow, and was “almost too thin to 
live,” her maid had said confidentially to Mrs. 
George’s maid, when the maids and mistresses 
were steaming across the Atlantic from New 
York to Liverpool last week. 

The porter’s head re-appeared at the open trap. 

“The Master says as how he can’t make any 
hexception to the rules, and you must come to- 
morrow.” 

“Did you tell him all that I said ?” 

“ All I could remember,” answered Mr. Hods- 
man, who was a cautious man, and not disposed 
to commit himself if he could help it. 

“Let me see. What is the name of the Mas- 
ter of this hospital ?” she said. 


“ Salmon.” 

“Ah! yes. The Reverend Gregory Salmon,” 
she said, musingly. “Wait one moment, if you 
please.” 


From the pocket of her dress she drew forth a 
capacious morocco purse, which she opened, and 
took out a letter and a card. 

“ Will you present these to Mr. Salmon at once,” 
she said, “and tell that gentleman the bearer is 
waiting without ?” 

She gave the letter and card to the flyman, who 
tumbled off the box and delivered them to the 
porter, who went away once more on this perse- 
vering young lady’s business. 

“T would have preferred to do without it,” she 
murmured to herself, as she once more subsided 
into sable, and looked thoughtfully before her 

Meanwhile Mr, Hodsman had passed from the 
outer quadrangle to the inner, and rang the bell 
once more of Mr. Salmon’s private and palatial 
domicile. Mr. Salmon was in his study and in his 
second doze—he was dreaming of preferment and 
more loaves and fishes—when Mrs, Salmon came 
softly into the room and touched him on the 
shoulder, 

“ My dear Gregory,” she lisped, “I hardly liked 
to wake you.” 

“But you have waked me, ma’am,” he said, 
sharply. He was an easy kind of man, as a rule, 
but he did not care to be roused from his nap 
twice in five minutes, and the masculine biped 
very seldom does. 

“Tt’s the lady again,” Mrs. Salmon informed 
him. 

“ Now—upon my word—this is too much,” and 
Mr. Salmon, a portly little man of fifty-six, sat up 
and planted his hands upon his knees. 

“She brings a letter of introduction—from our 
boy. Our dear Angelo!” 

“ How do you know that ?” 

“T have opened the letter,” said Mrs. Salmon, 
meekly; “I thought I would not disturb you un- 
less it was absolutely necessary.” 

She did not inform the Reverend Gregory Salm- 
on, M.A., that female curiosity had got the better 
of her sense of etiquette as regarded epistles ad- 
dressed to her lord and master, especially epistles 
in a lady’s handwriting accompanied by a lady’s 
card, and sent in by a lady who was waiting out- 
side in a fly, and disinclined to go away again. 
She gave him the letter, on the outer envelope of 
which was written, “ With Miss Westbrook’s com- 
pliments,” and from which he took a second letter 
that had been sealed a few minutes since, and 
was in the handwriting of his son. As the letter 
is characteristic in its way,and has its future 
bearing on our story,we make no apology for 
reading it with Mr. Salmon. 

“ Boston, Unrrep States or Amentoa, April 8, 18—. 

“My Dear Fatuer,—tThe bearer of this letter 
of introduction is a personal friend of mine, and 
one for whom I entertain the highest feelings of 
respect, esteem, and admiration ; therefore I need 
not press upon your attention the necessity to 
welcome her with all that kindness and geniality 
which any friend of mine is sure to receive at 
your hands. Miss Westbrook is a lady—an or- 
phan lady, having lost both father and mother— 
a calamity from which I hope to be long and 
mercifully spared. She occupies one of the high- 
est social positions in the great country wherein I 
sojourn for a while, is a lady of immense fortune, 
highly intelligent, highly educated, deeply 
singularly observant, and wonderfully meek and 
kind. I can not in a hurried letter of this de- 
scription enter into full particulars of all the vir- 
tues and accomplishments which this American 
lady wndoubtedly possesses, but I trust you will 
judge quickly for yourself, and become her friend, 
guide, and even counselor, in the lone land whith- 
er she has taken her way. It would be an wun- 
speakable comfort to me to find that she is one of 
us—one of our happy and united family—when 
I return to the shores of my country the month 
after next, probably about the 15th or 16th of 
July, D.V. I will write to you all the news by the 
next mail. Meanwhile, with love to mamma and 
all my relations, 

“Believe me, your affectionate son, 
“ ANGELO SaLmon.” 


“My dear,” said the Master of St. Lazarus, 
“this lady must be seen to at once.” 

“Tt is Angelo’s wish.” 

“ And mine, Mrs. Salmon,” he added, with em- 
phasis. 

“ Certainly.” 

“T will attend upon Miss Westbrook immedi- 
ately. Tell Hodsman to inform the lady that I 








shall have the greatest pleasure in waiting upon 
her, and that he is to bring the lady round here 
and show her into the drawing-room, if she will 
be kind enough— Bless my soul! what have I 
done with my boots ?” and Mr. Salmon, full of ex- 
citement, kicked his slippers across the room, and 
trotted in an insane fashion the full length of 
his library. Mr. Hodsman delivered the message 
in due course to Miss Westbrook, who inclined 
her head slightly to the communication, and sat 
for a few moments longer in the fly, looking at 
the landscape, or at something farther away than 
the Pentonshire hills, dusky and gray in the dim 
light. Presently, and at her leisure, she descend- 
ed, and in her deep rich mourning passed under 
the Cardinal’s Tower into the first quadrangle. 

“This way, ma’am,” said Mr. Hodsman, and 
the late visitor followed her guide to the inner 
court, where the church rose before her, grand 
and imposing in its nobility of stone. The houses 
of the brotherhood, with their tall twisted chim- 
neys in dark relief against the sky, were on her 
left, the Master’s house and the great hall or re- 
fectory making up the square. The day was dying 
out, the shadows were thickening on this haven 
for old age, the fig-trees were dank and drooping 
in the twilight, and the big elms, towering above 
the house roofs, seemed steeped in ink against 
the dull dead sky. There was an unearthly still- 
ness in the place at that hour—but then, busi- 
ness was slack! 

Miss Westbrook gave a little shudder at the 
prospect, and pointed to the almsh 

“Where the brotherhood live?” she asked in 
an inquiring tone of Mr. Hodsman. 

Mr. Hodsman nodded an affirmative. 

“ And die?” she added. 

“ Ay—and die. Pretty sharpish too sometimes, 
ma’am, when the winter comes and catches ’em 
in the chest. We had one die yesterday.” 

“Ha! who was that?” 

And Miss Westbrook turned with such sudden- 
ness upon Mr. Hodsman that he nearly bit his 
tongue in half. 

“Martin Drycot was his name, my lady. He 
was eighty-three ; but we’ve older men than that 
here—ay, and younger, too.” 

“Have you?” And then Miss Westbrook 
stopped and pointed to a something dark and in- 
distinct heaped as it were against the wall or 
doorway of one of the distant houses. 

“ What is that ?” she asked, 

“Ay—lor bless us!—if it bean’t one of the 
brothers. And I'll bet a shilling now, ma’am,” 
he said, with a sudden outburst of cackling laugh- 
ter that startled Miss Westbrook in her turn, 
“that I guess who it is.” 

“Tt is late for him to be sitting out there in 
the night mists.” 

“He can go in to the fire if he likes—but he 
don’t like. He can go into the house to his 
granddaughter—but he don’t go.” 

“Why not?” 

“He’s sulky. Somebody’s offended him— 
another brother, perhaps, or. Dorcas—that’s, the 
grandchild I was speaking of,” said the man; 
“he’s often like that in his tantrums, and he’s 
precious hard to please when the fit is on him. 
Hi! Adam!” called the porter; “Adam Halfday 
—here !” 

“ Adam Halfday—here !” murmured the young 
woman, with a gloved hand suddenly uplifted to 
the bosom of her mantle. 

“Did you speak, ma’am ?” 

“No—that is, not to you,” said Miss West- 
brook. 

“ He’s pretending to be deaf—that’s a trick of 
his, the old artful; but he can’t come over me in 
that way. I’m not a brother, thank goodness! 
Here—hi! Adam, here’s a lady wants to see the 
church, If that don’t stir him up, he’s in a fine 
temper to be sure.” 

The figure in the shadow moved, and the face 
of an old man looked toward them for an instant, 
white and gleaming, and then was turned away 





in. 
be thought he was dead,” said the porter. 

“Now Heaven forbid!” ejaculated the visitor, 
fervently. 

“Oh! they goes off in all kinds of fashions 
here, ma’am—like the snuffs of all kinds of can- 
dies. They—” 

He paused and touched his hat, and it became 
apparent to Miss Westbrook that no less a per- 
sonage had-come upon the scene than the Master 
of St. Lazarus. 





CHAPTER IL. 
ADAM HALFDAY. 


Tue Reverend Gregory Salmon raised his hat 
and bowed to the lady, even ventured to extend 
his hand in greeting, but Miss Westbrook did not . 
see, or did not pretend to see, this exhibition of 
friendliness. She looked steadily at the clergy- 
man, and bowed in return to his salutation. Per- 
haps she had not quite forgiven his first recep- 
tion of her application for admittance to St. Laz- 
arus, or had considered that a slight acknowledg- 
ment of his welcome was quite sufficient at that 
early stage of their acquaintance, 

“A friend of my son Angelo’s is a friend of 
mine, Miss Westbrook,” he said, politely. 

“Thank you,” she responded, in a low voice; 
“but I am scarcely a friend of your son’s.” 

“He writes to me that—” 

“T have met him once or twice in Boston, and 
Iam indebted-to him for a letter of introduction,” 
she said, interrupting him ; “ that is all.” 

“Oh! indeed. I was led by Angelo’s letter to 
anticipate that you and he were great friends. 
At all events,” said Mr. Salmon, with a broad 
beaming smile, “it is not his fault ‘that you are 
not.” 

“No, it is not his fault, I think,” said Miss 
Westbrook, quietly, and the corners of her red 
lips twitched with a reminiscence at which it was 
difficult to repress a smile in return. 

“You must allow me to apologize, madam, for 
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my first reply to your request,” said Mr. Salmon ; 
“but I was not aware that you brought a letter 
of introduction from my son, and we are compelled 
to keep to rules here very strictly, It is a habit 
of human nature, as strikingly exemplified by 
visitors to this establishment,” he added, rhetoric- 
ally, “to evade every possible rule which is post- 
ed up at the entrance gates.” 

“ Is there any rule, Mr. Salmon, to keep that old 
man from the cold?” asked Miss Westbrook, 
pointing to Adam Halfday in the distance, “or 
does the brotherhood act as it pleases ?” 

“Eh! what old man is that, then ?” 

The Master of St. Lazarus shaded his eyes with 
his hand and peered across the quadrangle, but 
Mr. Hodsman saved him the trouble of making 
the discovery for himself. 

“Tt’s Adam Halfday, Sir. 
the afternoon.” 

“ Where’s his grandchild 2” 

“T don’t know, Sir.” 

“You have not seen her about ?” 

“ No, Sir.” 

“That will do, Hodsman. You can go.” 

Hodsman touched his cap again, and went back 
to the porter’s lodge, and Mr. Salmon turned to 
his young visitor, and said: 

“You will allow me to introduce you to Mrs. 
Salmon; she is extremely anxious to make your 
acquaintance, after all that Angelo has said in his 
letter concerning you. If you will kindly step in 
with me for a few minutes, while I run across to 
Halfday yonder and see what is the matter, I—” 

“T would prefer to accompany you for the pres- 
ent, Mr. Salmon, if you have no objection,” she 
said; “I am greatly interested in the hospital and 
the brotherhood.” 

“Tt is a noble institution. Doubtless my son 
Angelo has described it to you in his own graphic 
way.” 

“Yes, he has described it—graphically,” she 
added, after a moment’s pause. 

“This brother is somewhat of a character. 
You will be amused with him; you will see what 
we poor masters have to put up with, now and 
then.” 

“They are old and querulous and not too hap- 
py, I dare say,” was the thoughtful comment. 

“They should be as happy as the day is long.” 

“Why?” asked Miss Westbrook, who was ev- 
idently a girl of many questions. 

“They are free from anxiety, they are well pro- 
vided for, they have every thing they need in 
moderation—board, lodging, clothing, fuel, and 
money,” answered Mr. Salmon ; “I tell them this 
half a dozen times a week at least.” 

“Do they complain, then ?” 

“They are full of whims and fancies. 
are not all grateful.” 

“Many of them, probably, have known better 
days ?” 

“ Most of them,” was the reply. ‘Some of them 
have been shop-keepers in the town, others even 
gentlemen. This man, Adam Halfday, was worth 
fifty thousand pounds when he was young.” 

.. “Indeed !” 

“ And it all went in speculation—in that dread- 
ful greed of gain, Miss Westbrook, which makes 
even Christians discontented very often.” 

“Yes,” was the answer of his fair companion, 
“very often.” 

They had been sauntering side by side toward 
the almshouses, and were standing now before 
Mr. Adam Halfday, who, seated in his chair, with 
his crutch across his knees, seemed to all out- 
ward apvearances ignorant of his watchers. 

“Well, Adam, old gentleman,” said Mr. Salm- 
on, in a fussy but not unkindly tone, “is it quite 
wise of you to sit out so late as this ?” 

Mr. Halfday did not look up at the speaker, 
but he mumbled forth an answer. 

“ What’s the time ?” he said. 

Mr. Salmon inspected his gold repeater. 

“ Half past seven.” - 

“T should have known the time for myself 
once,” muttered Mr. Halfday, “but I haven't a 
fine gold watch now, and a big chain—and seals. 
Half past seven, is it? So early as all that?” 

“Tt is too late for you to sit here, Adam.” 

“There is no rule against my sitting here, Mr. 
Salmon?” asked the brother, more sharply and 
clearly. 

“There is a rule that you should all be in bed 
by eight o’clock, you know. You have not a 
great deal of time before you, and thére’s tea to 
have.” 

“T don’t want any tea. I have quite made up 
my mind not to have any tea. She can drink it 
all,” said Mr. Halfday. 

“Who is she?” asked Miss Westbrook of the 
clergyman. 

“ His granddaughter,” replied the Master. “ As 
the brothers get weak and feeble they are allow- 
ed a female relative—a wife, sister, daughter, 
granddaughter, or even niete, to wait upon them.” 

“ And I hope they get waited upon better than 
I do, Mr. Salmon, or it’s a queer kind of atten- 
tion the poor wretches get,” observed Mr. Half- 
day. 

“Come, come; you and Dorcas have had a lit- 
tle tiff, I see.” 

“ We're always having little tiffs,” said the old 
man. “There is not a worse temper in all Pen- 
tonshire than Dorcas Halfday’s. Where she got 
her nasty sulky ways from the Lord knows. I 
can’t make out myself.” 

“Tl go and talk to Dorcas immediately,” said 
Mr. Salmon. “Pray excuse me for an instant,” 
he said to Miss Westbzook ; “you see I have a 
multiplicity of duties to perform. One instant— 
thank you.” 

Mr. Salmon passed into the cottage, and Miss 
Westbrook moved more closely to the bowed 
form of the old man, stooping down even and 
gazing into his seamed face. 

“You have not found happiness, or peace, or 
content among the Brotherhood of the Noble 
Poor, then, Mr. Halfday ?” she inquired, in a low 
voice, 


He’s been there all 


They 





The white shaggy eyebrows quivered as though 
stirred by the sweet breath of the speaker, and 
two keen dark eyes looked into the face so close 
to his. 

“Now—who can you be?” he said, in a won- 
dering tone of voice. 

“One whom you have never seen before,” was 
the reply. 

“One of the curious sort, who want to know 
every thting—our lives, histories, and adventures ; 
who take up an hour of our time in the busy sea- 
son, when people are turning in by wholesale, and 
there are not half guides enough to show the an- 
tiquities of this interesting spot in which we crawl 
about,” he said, with a considerable amount of 
bitterness in his voice; “ but you have come too 
late to see the church.” 

“T am afraid so,” replied the lady. 

“Tt’s a ghastly den in the dark. It wants the 
sunlight behind the painted glass. It wants the” 
summer ; but if you'll come early to-morrow, and 
ask for me, Adam Halfday, I shall be most happy 
to act as your guide,” he said, with a sudden ser- 
vility exhibiting itself, to the visitor’s surprise. 
“T flatter myself I have more brains than the 
rest of the old men you'll find about, and can 
show you more of the hospital than any one else 
in the same space of time—and if you are pressed 
for time, that is,” 

“Have you been here long?” 

“Some fifteen years, a prisoner as it were,” he 
answered, shrugging his shoulders, “and all the 
rest of my life a gentleman at large.” 

“You have had reverses ?” 

“T have been a rich man, and I have stared 
ruin in the face. I have spent thousands freely, 
and I am thankful—ay, truly thankful—for the 
gift of half a crown.” He added this with great 
eagerness, rubbing one thin claw over the other 
as he spoke. 

Miss Westbrook took the hint thus neatly con- 
veyed, and dropped money in his hands. He 
looked down at the gift, drew a quick breath, and 
then peered from beneath his brows at a donor 
more generous than he had met of late years. 

“Thank you, lady; you are very kind to me. 
Heaven bless you!” he murmured. 

“ Will you answer my question now, Mr. Half- 
day?” she said. “It is very rude, you know, to 
keep a lady waiting all this while.” 

Mr. Halfday laughed feebly, and put his hand 
to the side of his skull-cap by way of military 
salute. f 

“What is it that you pleased to ask me, my 
good lady?” he inquired. “I haven’t as good a 
memory as I used to have.” 

“Have you found happiness, or peace, or con- 
tent here ?” she inquired again. 

“Tt is a noble institution this,” the old man 
muttered; “‘ what should I have done without it 
in my deep distress ?” 

“That is no answer to my question, and I am 
a very curious young woman.” 

“So it seems,” was the dry response. 
what makes you anxious to know ?” 

“T have an interest in this charity—this may 
be a question which I shall put to each of the 
brethren in turn.” 

“ And you can do us good—stand up for our 
rights—see where all the money has gone which 
should have made this place a palace for us,” said 
the old man, with new interest. “Ah! we want a 
dozen like you. Have I known happiness, peace, 
or content, you ask? Well—no!” 

“Why not?” 

“There is too much form and rule, and too 
little comfort. Plenty of interference, and no 
money. I don’t think any thing of the Master— 
he’s a poor stick! and as for the brethren, they’re 
a quarrelsome, selfish, disagreeable gang.” 

“You haven’t found a friend here ?” 

The old man shook his head and shrugged his 
shoulders, but Miss Westbrook would not take 
gesticulation for an answer. Yes, she was a cu- 
rious young woman ; it was her own acknowledg- 
ment. 

She repeated the question almost anxiously. 

“You have not found one friend then ?” 

“Except the Master of St. Lazarus ; he’s a per- 
fect gentleman, and very kind; he always does 
the best for us that he can, or that the rules al- 
low him to do. I haven’t a fault to find with 
him, my lady.” 

Miss Westbrook was not surprised to discover 
that Mr. Salmon was at their side again, 

“That’s right, Adam; give an old friend a good 
character,” said the Master, as he laid his hand 
on the old man’s shoulder. “I am glad to see 
that my fair friend has cheered you up during 
my temporary absence.” 

“She wishes me to show her over the church 
to-morrow, Mr. Salmon,” said the brother. 

“Ts it your turn ?” 

“Tt is a little out of my turn, perhaps, but the 
lady wishes it, and I can settle that with Scone.” 

“Very well; and if Scone does not mind, and 
the lady wishes it—” 

“T should prefer Mr. Halfday for my guide,” 
said Miss Westbrook. 

“Thank you, my lady. You could not have a 
better,” replied Adam, with a naive conceit in his 
own abilities, with which most people would have 
been amused. But the clergyman was not listen- 
ing, and upon the handsome face of the lady there 
had settled a strange sad shadow which was deep- 
ening fast, unless it was the fading light that de- 
ceived one in the study of her. 

“ And here is Doreas,” said Mr. Salmon. “ You 
must make it up with Dorcas before the lady says 
good-night to you, Adam.” 

He spoke as a doctor might have done to a re- 
fractory patient whom he was anxious to concil- 
iate, and Mr. Halfday struggled from his chair 
and planted his crutch under his left arm. 

“Oh, you have come to your senses at last, my 
fine lady, have you ?” said My. Halfday, snappishly. 

The person addressed was a tall young woman 
of seventeen or eighteen years of age, not too 
scrupulously neat in her attire, and with a tum- 
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bled mass of black hair, which she appeared to 
have scrupulously disarranged with both hands 
before emerging from the house. It was a hand- 
some sullen face at which Miss Westbrook gazed, 
and they were two large dark eyes that turned in 
restless fashion from the grandfather to the lady, 
from the lady to the grandfather, and finally from 
the grandfather again to the heavy sable trim- 
mings of the mantle on the lady’s shoulders—a 
point of interest that drew Miss Halfday’s atten- 
tion to a focus, and brought a look of admiration 
and awe into her countenance. 

She replied to her grandfather’s question, with 
her gaze still directed to the mantle. 

‘* T never had any senses to come to, or I shouldn't 
have been here,” she muttered. 

“Now, Dorcas, what did you promise me ?”’ re- 
monstrated Mr. Salmon. 

“All right, Sir; I know,” answered Dorcas; 
“but he begins it always by aggravating me; by 
saying something or other which he knows I can’t 
bear; by talking of my mother, which I won't 
bear, never, not from him even. See if I do!” 

And the girl, forgetting her interest in Miss 
Westbrook’s sable trimmings, raised her right 
hand in the air, and shook it in a menacing man- 
ner at the old gentleman whom she had in charge. 

“Your mother was an ungrateful, selfish—” 
Then Mr. Halfday paused, as if still conscious of 
the visitor’s interest in him, or twitted by remorse 
for his own hard words. “ But there, there; by- 
gones are by-gones, and I have nothing more to 
say, Dorcas. Is the tea ready ?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“A good girl this, my lady, when free from 
her bad tempers,” observed Mr. Halfday, by way 
of introducing his granddaughter to Miss West- 
brook’s especial notice ; “my nurse, friend, con- 
fidante, little mother, daughter, every thing. If 
there are times,” he added, mournfully, “ when 
we do not agree together, when between her and 
me arise recollections of some bitterness—for we 
are both hasty and impolitic in our expressions— 
still there are times when an angel in that beast- 
ly little room yonder could not fill the place with 
greater brightness.” 

Both Mr. Salmon and Dorcas Halfday opened 
their mouths at this last speech of the old gen- 
tleman, for both were evidently surprised. 

“T am glad to learn you have so good an opin- 
ion of your granddaughter, Mr. Halfday,” said 
Miss Westbrook. 

“The best of opinions, or she would not be 
with me,” he added, almost peevishly for an in- 
stant; “I should have kept her at arms-length 
as I did her mother—as I have done her wicked 
brother, and—” 

“ He’s not wicked!” cried Dorcas, in warm de- 
fense of another member of her family. 

“T tell you he is.” 

“T tell you he isn’t.” 

Mr. Halfday’s hand clutched his crutch more 
tightly, as if a fleeting idea of braining his re- 
fractory grandchild on the spot had just occurred 
to him; then the fingers relaxed, and he smiled 
at Dorcas, and disclosed more gums than were 
absolutely necessary. 

“ High-spirited, you see, my lady,” he said, 
turning to Miss Westbrook again ; “ but that runs 
in the blood of the Halfdays, and is. purely con- 
Stitutional. Still, a good child—careful of her- 
self and me out of the little money I can afford 
to give her. It is very little, but she takes care 
of it. She is saving up for a new spring dress, 
but the spring will be old before she gets it at 
my rate of wage, I fear.” 

“This will not do, Halfday; I can’t—” began 
Mr. Salmon, but Miss Westbrook diad already 
shown the most surprising alacrity in taking his 
hints that day. Never had Adam Halfday en- 
countered a lady or gentleman in so extraordinary 
a hurry to give money away. There was a sover- 
eign in Dorcas’s hand, not too unwillingly extend- 
ed, before Mr. Salmon had time to complete his 
remonstrance, and Dorcas was already executing 
an elaborate courtesy of gratitude for the gift 
thus promptly conferred. 

“T thank you very kindly,” said Dorcas, her 
face beaming with smiles, and not a remnant of 
the old sullenness of aspect visible. 

“We will bid you good-night,” said Miss West- 
brook ; “to-morrow, Mr. Halfday, I shall see you 
again.” 

“Thank you, my lady. You will find me in 
the quadrangle here,” was old Adam’s reply. 
“ You will remember the quadrangle—not the re- 
fectory where the rest of them are.” 

“T will remember. It is too late to see the 
church or the hospital to-night,” said the lady, 
turning to the Master. “You were right, Mr. 
Salmon, in refusing me admission in the first in- 
stance.” 

“Nay, nay, Miss Westbrook; do not remind 
me of my discourtesy.” 

“T was in the wrong—not you.” 

“You will see Mrs. Salmon before you go. I 
hope you will. She is very anxious to have the 
honor of welcoming you to St. Lazarus, I assure 
you.” 

“Thank you. Ye-es,” she added, in a strange- 
ly hesitating and almost uncomplimentary way, 
“T think I will see Mrs. Salmon. I shall have 
great pleasure,” she added, with more warmth of 
manner, 

“This way, if you please.” 

Mr. Salmon offered his arm to Miss Westbrook, 
who regted the tips of her gloved fingers upon it, 
and walked by his side,thoughtfully. 

“Tt is all very strange,” she murmured, sud- 
denly. 

“ My dear madam, what is strange?” asked the 
clergyman, looking hard at his companion. 

“This place, and those people—every thing,” 
she answered. 

“ Ahem! yes—perhaps so. But you will like 
the establishment better in the morning.” 

“T hope I may,” she answered, so wearily that 
Mr. Salmon looked at her again, but did not press 
her with another question. 





Meanwhile Adam Halfday had let the crutch 
slide from beneath his arm to the damp grass- 
plot, and stood there clutching for support to the 
shoulders of his granddaughter. 

“What did he call her, Doreas ?” he cried, ea- 
gerly, and with a perceptible shortness of his 
breath. “ By what name did he call that woman ?” 

“ Westbrook.” 

“Westbrook it was, then. 
not have been dreaming. 
by Heaven !” 

“What of it?” asked Dorcas, as she stooped 
and picked up the crutch. 

“T used to know that name very well indeed. 
That’s all,” answered the old man, as he limped 
toward his house, with Dorcas guiding his steps 
carefully. 


I thought I could 
Yes, it was Westbrook, 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 

Mook Losstrer.—This makes a fine relish for tea. 
Take cold veal, either boiled or roasted ; cut in small 
pieces, and season with oil, salt, mustard, pepper, and 
vinegar; if preferred hot, omit the oil and mustard, 
and add sufficient butter. Put all in a saucepan, place 
on the fire, let it beat well through, and serve. 

Lemon Pupprxes.—Measure out sixteen table-spoon- 
fuls of pulverized white sugar, sixteen table-spoonfuls 
of melted butter, and the yolks of sixteen eggs. Beat 
up the eggs very light, and add first the sugar, then 
the butter. For seasoning use the grated rinds of six 
fresh lemons and add the strained juice of three, 
Thicken with six ounces of sifted corn meal or grated 
cracker-crumbs. Pour the pudding batter into tin 
plates lined with fine puff paste, and bake, but do not 
burn. When you draw the puddings from the oven, 
let them slightly cool, and sift over them powdered 
sugar before sending to table. 

Bran Brrap.—To one quart of bran flour rub in a 
tea-spoonful of salt, and very thoroughly two tea-epoon- 
fuls of cream of tartar; the latter should be stirred 
in at least three minutes, that it may be well incorpo- 
rated ; then add two scant table-spoonfuls of molasses, 
and mix in sufficient new milk to make a stiff batter. 
Dissolve one tea-spoonful of soda in two-tablespoon- 
fuls of cold water, stir in thoroughly and quickly, pour 
into a well-greased round tin, and bake slowly one 
hour. This will keep fresh and moist three days, and 
is relished by those who can not eat “‘Graham bread” 
prepared in other ways. 

Fernou Breap.—Make up a quart of flour twelve 
hours before you wish to use it, with a large table- 
spoonful of sweet yeast, and a tea-cupful of milk and 
water, or say enough to make the dough pliable, and 
rather softer than for ordinary light bread. Work in 
a dessert-spoonful of butter, and one well-beaten egg. 
Set it away to rise, and when well risen, work it for 
about ten minutes the second time. Make into a loaf 
or rolls, and bake as usual in a regularly heated oven, 
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A Strollers Storp. 


See illustration on page 76. 

Aun, good-evening to you agen! 
the proof, then, eh? 

“ Maosetu, Mz. Husert Virirers.” Yes, that’s better, 
I must say. 

Now, what ll you take? Hot whisky? Right! What 
ho there, Polly my dear !— 

Two fours of Irish warm for me and this other 
gentleman here. 


So you've brought 


Not half bad tipple, is it, my boy? 
drink from choice, 

But I fauey a drop of Irish warm softens and mellers 
the voice. 

So you liked my Clande last night, you say? Well, 
‘tis fairish, they all allow; 

But I’m getting a bit too old and fat for the lover 
business now. 


'Tain’t often I 


Ah, weil, I mustn’t complain, I suppose. 
to the heavy line, 

And I’ve got a few browns put by, you know, in 
that old stocking o’ mine; 

Tho’, mind you, with a company near a dozen strong, 
or quite, 

If business is slack, "tis a tightish fit when it comes 
to Saturday night. 


I can stick 


See some queer things, we traveling folk? 
yes, that’s perfectly true: 

Why, ‘twas only now while sitting here, smoking 
and waiting for you, 

I was thinking over a curious scene you may have 
heard about, 

That shows how the real thing, after all, beats acting 
out and out. 


Well, 


I know it’s true, for it all took place under my eyes, 
you know. 

Let’s wee, "twas at—yes, at Doncaster—about two 

years ago, 

and the missus was sitting down at our lodgings 

one day at tea, 

When the slavey told me a lady had call’d, and 
wanted to speak to me. 


Me 


“Show her up here,” I says; for I thought, “ "Tis 
one of our folks look’d round 

To ask me something about to-night.” 
wrong, I found ; 

For there enter’d, blushing up to her eyes, shrinking, 
tremulous; coy, 

A lady I'd never seen before, with a charming little boy. 


Bat I was 


A beautiful blonde she was, not more than two-and- 
twenty or 80, 

With witching eyes of a lustrous brown, bat, ah! 
how full of woe! 

And she and her boy were dress‘d in black, and she 
wore in mournful mood 

On her flaxen hair, that was tinged with gold, the 
weeds of widowhood. 


She took the chair I gave her, and spoke in a low 
sweet voice— 

I could see that she was a lady born, she seem’d so 
gentle and nice: 

She’d had some knowledge of the stage as an amateux, 
she said, 0 

And could I give her something to do to find her 
boy in bread? 

“Oh, that’s how the wind lays, is it?” I thonght, 
* Well, p’r’aps I might do worse: 

If she only acts as well as she looks, she'd nicely line 
my purse ;” 

And I took good stock of her as she sat with her 
boy beside her chair, 

And stroked with dainty tremulous hand his vonnie 
golden hair. 
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* NOT IN THE PROGRAMME, 


Bit by bit her story came out. Long back her mother | 
had 


’ 
And left her, an only child, to be her father’s darling 
and pride: 
He was in the law, and thought to be rich, and was 
held in high repute, 
But, ah! he died a ruin’d man, and left her desti- 
tute, 


Then the only relative she bad—an aunt, who was 


well to do— 


Had taken her in, and had found for her a wealthy 


suitor, too. 
But she loved another—a sailor lad—who, like herself, 


was poor; 
And when they married, her haughty aunt had spurn’d 
her from her door. 


They were very happy at first, she said, and her voice | 


was tearful and low, 

But, oh! she had lost her husband too—he was 
drown’d four months ago; 

His ship was wreck’d, and all were lost; and now, 
in her need and care, 

She'd no one left in all the world but her little Charlie 
there. 


And here she droop’d her head, poor girl, and her 
voice was choked with sighs— 

Hem! hem! confound the smoke; how it gets in a 
fellow's throat and eyes! 

Then she finish’d her tale: she felt at first all 
stunn’d and dazed, she said ; 

And even to think of aught but him seem’d treachery 
to the dead 


But by-and-by, for the sake of her boy, now doubly 
precious and dear, 


Well, there! the parsons give it sometimes to we 
“poor players” hot, 

But whatever our faults may be, my boy, we ain’t a 
hard-hearted lot. 

There was the missus a-crying too, with the little 
kid on her knee, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





I follow’d her eyes, and there close by in the pit, 
looking pale and thin, 

Was a tall young fellow in naval dress, who had only 
just come in: 

He sprang to the stage and bounded on, and you 
can guess the rest. 

“Oh, Alice! Alice!” “Oh, Harry dear!”—and she 
swoon’d away on his breast. 


I think for the moment the people thought ’twas part 
of the play, forsooth, 

But her story, you see, had been whisper’d about, and 
they easily guess’d the truth, 

And then—ah! talk of a scene, my boy! such cheers 
you never heard: 

I thought the roof would have fallen in—I did, upon 
my word! 


Of course the curtain had to be dropp’d, and I 
whisper'd to the band 

To strike up something, and hurried behind at once, 
you understand, 

To find her just “coming to,” dear heart, with the 
women all weeping there, 

And her husband, with her hand in his, kneeling 
beside her chair. 


And her little one clinging to her—ah ! what a tarblow 
that would have been! 

‘Twould have made the fortune of a piece to have 
brought in such a scene, 

I've come to look at it now, you see, in a sort of 
professional light ; 
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And she seem’ inspired, so grand she was, 80 pas- 
sionate, true, and warm ; 

From the time she open’d her mouth agen she took 
the house by storm: 

Three times they had her back at the end, and I 
shall never forget 

How he had to lead her on at the last—I can see and 
hear ‘em yet. 


A bonnie couple they were, my boy, and to see ’em 
ther then— 


| Hem! bother the smoke! it’s been and got into my 


But then I was very nearly as weak as the women 


were, or quite. 


His story was short: his ship was wreck’d, and ‘twas 
thought that all were drown’d, 

But he and another clung to a spar, and were pick’d 
up safe and sound. 

‘Twas more like the Tichborne story agen than any 
thing else I know: 

Do I believe in the Claimant ? 
Arthur 0.! 


They landed him close to the Diamond Fields, and 
he wrote to his wife, but she 

Believed he was dead, and had changed her name, and 
taken service with me; 

Then he took a turn at the diggin’s, and there good 
luck came thick and fast, 

And he'd come back rich to find her gone; but they'd 
met at last—at last! 


Then her story was told, and how good I'd been, and 
all the rest, dear heart; 
And she would insist on going on agen to finish her 


Yes—I believe he’s 


part ; | 
So I went to the front myself, you know, and told 


the people all, 
And, upon my soul, I thought this time the roof must 
surely fall! 


And when she came on agen at last, what deafening 
thunder o’ cheers! 

Men a-waving their hats like mad—women and kids 
in tears! 

I thought of the night when Kean first set all En- 
gland’s heart astir: 

“« Sir, the pit rosr ar mE!” he said ; and so it did at her. 











And I—well, this weeping business somehow always fi 


gets overeme. 


And the end of it was that I took her on as a super, 
so to speak, 

And found her board and lodging with us, and a 
shilling or two a week. 

She help’d the missus in different ways, and did it 
capitally too; 

And we sent her on in little parts where she hadn't 
much to do. 


But a quicker “study” I never knew; and she'd 
something better and higher— 


I could see that she was an actress born—the woman 


had passion, fire. 
She took with the public from the first, what with 


her sweet young face - 


+ 
| And passion and power, and we gave her soon the 


She nierved herself to look beyond to the future that | 


seem’d so drear: 

She thought of a governess’s place at last; but then 
they would have to part, 

And to give up her only darling now would almost 
break her heart. 


Little by little her things had gone to meet their 
daily need, 

Til) ber home too had to be given up, and all seem’d 
lost ‘ 


in ; 
Then she thought of how she loved the stage in the 
Long Ago, 
And how well she play’d as an amateur—at least 
they told her go. 


She'd call’d at all the theatres she knew, but twas 
atill the same old tale— 

A = had no chance at all where even vet’rans 
fail. 

Then some one had told her to come to me, and she'd 
travel’d here to-day 

To see if I could take her on, in however humble a 
way. 


I should find her quick and willing, she said, in all 
I wanted done; 

And all she ask’d was lodging and food for her and 
her little one: 

She'd nothing left but her wedding-ring and one poor 
half a crown, 

And, oh! there was only the workhouse, if— 
here she quite broke down. 


And 


leading lady’s place. 


Some of our ladies was jealous like when they see her 
taking the lead, 

And used to sneer at her ring and weeds, and mutter, 
“Mra. indeed !” 

But she was so gentle, obliging, meek, this soon wore 
off, it did, 

And they all of ’em got to love her at last, and to 
almost worship the kid. 


She seem’d transform’d with passion and power when 
once she got on the stage, 

And Mrs. Mowbray, as she was call’d, came to be 
quite the rage ; 

She'd only to show herself for the cheers to thunder 
out, and lor’ 

She always was good for three recalls of a night, and 
often more. 


*T was the best day’s work I ever did when I lent her 
a helping hand: 


| By Jove, Sir, as Constance in King John that woman 


was something grand! 

And as for Ophelia, where she sings that song before 
she dies, 

Harden’d old stager as I am, it brought the tears to 
my eyes, 


One night I happen’d to be in the front when she 
was extry fine ; 

‘Twas.in East Lynne, and“bhe’d just come on, with 
her boy, a8 Madame Vine: 

She's supposed, as the Lady Isabel, to have wrong’d 
her husband and fled, 

But takes the governess’s place disguised, after he 
thinks she’s dead. 


She’d got to that crowning scene of all, where the 


mother longs to stretch 

Hier arms to her boy, but has to check and school 
herself, poor wretch! 

And the house was hush’d in pity and awe, when I 
saw her stare and start, 

Then stagger, and turn as white as death, and put 
her hand to her heart. 














eyes agen! 


| n 
| He dropp’d me a fiver for a feed for the company 


next day, 


And she bought me this here diamond ring—up to 
the knocker, eh ? 


He took a nice little place in Kent, where they’re 
living in style, you know; : 

And there’s always a knife and fork for me whenever 
I like to go. 

It ain’t so very long ago—perhaps two or three months 
or more— 

Since me and the missus was there for a week, and 
was treated “up to the door.” 


I had their story put in a play, and it answer'd pretty 
well, 

But, bless your heart, it wasn't a patch on the genuine 
article ! 

Well, good-by for the present, old friend, if you won't 
have any more: 

You won’t forget about the bills? Good on yer! O 
revwar ! 





J’AIME LES MILITAIRES. 


THE joyous dance is ended, 
And lovely ladies stray, 
By cavaliers attended, 
To where the fountains play. 
With Cupid’s gifts o’erladen 
Is every warrior there ; 
The thought. of every maiden 
Is, ‘‘.J’aime les militaires.” 


It is the old, old story 
He whisper'd with a kiss, 
And dazzled with war's glory 
A maid as fair as this. 
His pleading eyes are tender, 
He seeks with earnest care 
The young heart’s frank surrender— 
Ah, ‘‘ J’aime les militaires.” 


And should he chance to win it— 
Ah, poor child, cownt the cost; 
For rapture of a minute 
A heart that’s wholly lost— 
He'll ride away unheeding 
To other faces fair, 
And straightway love lies bleeding— 
Yet ‘*.J’aime les militaires.” 
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AN ELEPHANT SALUTE. 
See illustration on page 77. 
OW familiar the elephant is to all of us, 
thanks to the instructive Noah’s Ark and 
the many-colored picture-book of our early child- 
hood! We are as familiar with his curved tusks 
and curly trank as ever we are with the snub 
nose of the pug or the amiable smile of the bull- 
dog. It is somewhat unfortunate, however, that 
the elephant, being such an exceedingly intelli- 
gent animal, can not be made more of as a do- 
mestic pet; but greatness has its pains as well 
as its pleasures, and so the monster of the Indian 
forest is debarred the pleasures of the hearth- 
rug and the ladies’ barouche—privileges which 
are the common right of every little whining 
terrier. But though the elephant can never hope 
to be the delight of the drawing-room, he has 
played a part in the history of the world that to 
some extent ought to console him for his want 
of the social graces. ‘The elephant, with the 
army of Darius, fought against Alexander the 
Great. The elephant, with Hyder Ali and the 
Tippoo Sultan, strove to stay the progress of the 
British armies in India. ‘The elephant, though 
he can never hope to be led by a string of blue 
ribbon, though he can never be tempted with a 
lump of sugar like some smaller members of the 
brute creation, yet can walk boldly through the 
jungle carrying on his back the bold hunters of 
the Bengal tiger. However, the colossus of the 
trunk and tusks is wonderfully docile, and can 
be trained to such perfection that, on one and 
the same day, he may be seen carrying immense 
beams of timber, or looking after a dusky little 
troop of Hindoo youngsters with all the care of 
a tender mother. His accomplishments are 
many, and he is ready to submit to proper disci- 
pline with all the propriety of a trained veteran. 
In our illustration we have shown a number of 
elephants which, at the word of command, are 
performing the grand salam before the Prince 
of Wales. No doubt before his Royal Highness 
has returned to England he will have become as 
accustomed to the manners of the elephant as he 
has hitherto been to the well-groomed members 
of his hunting stud. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kentvoxy.—The most popular wedding invitations 
are a single note sheet, folded squarely, and containing 
the whole formula of invitation, with the names of 
the bride and groom, and dispensing with their cards, 
Announcement cards are sent directly after the mar- 
riage. 

8.—It is a matter for you to decide whetfer you like 
your wool dreases lined or only faced ; either will an- 
swer. Silk folds should be lined with crinoline. 

Ivquirner.—The brown cashmere suit with silk 
trimmings is most appropriate. Wear a white lace or 
silk neck-tie. Make a cuirass and deep over-skirt for 
your dress. A long loose sacque of the same, merely 
piped on the edge and thickly wadded, would be the 
best wrap. The striped India shawls are more popu- 
lar than Paisley shawls, and not more expensive than 
fine qualities of Paisley. Get a brown felt hat, and 
long brown kid gloves. A set of seal-skin, consisting 
of muff and boa, will be the best furs. 

A. M.—Read answer just given “ Inquirer.” Use the 
Long Cloak pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 45, Vol. 
VL 

Usuer.—It is the duty of ushers at a church wed- 
ding to meet invited guests in the vestibule and con- 
duct them up the aisle to the seats reserved for them. 
These seats are in the front middle pews, and are 
marked off usually by a white ribbon passed across the 
aisle. The ushers also present the guests to the bride 
and groom at the reception. 

H.—The favorite model for black silk sacques is the 
Long Cloak pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 45, Vol. 
VILL. This is loose in front and back, and is longer 
before than behind. Your sacque should be very thick- 
ly wadded, to give the effect of being lined with fur, 
and should be merely corded, or, if you like it better, 
bordered with cocks’ feathers. A seal-skin set would 
not look well with cock's-feather trimming. You 
should put a band of the feathers around the high 
neck, and then make a small muff of black silk, and 
border it with a feather band at each end. Modistes 
import muff linings stuffed with arctic down, and per- 
fumed with violet powder. 

Cromia.—We do not give addresses in this column. 
—The colored silk under-garments and stockings to 
match are not generally worn, but are bought by lead- 
ers of fashion and lovers of novelty. Cashmere and 
cotton stockings in dark-colored stripes are as general- 
ly worn as are Balmoral skirts, and are no longer object- 
ed to by fastidious women. Undressed kid gloves are 
popular for general wear, and are not confined to trav- 
eling. 

Fens anp Leaves.—Directions for arranging au- 
tump leaves under glass, in frames, were given in Ba- 
zar No, 44, Vol. VIII. 

Fanoy-Worx.—We have published no book on fancy- 
work and embroidery. You will find ample directions 
scattered through the numbers of the Bazar. Bound 
volumes can be had at the office of publication at $7 
each. 

Canzre S,.—Yor will find a very full and satisfactory 
account of the origin and history of the American flag 
in an illustrated paper on “ National Standards and 
Emblems,” in Harper’s Magazine for July, 1873. 

Vio.et R.—The Bazar Book of Decorum will be sent 
you by the publishers, prepaid, by mail, on receipt of $1. 

G, Stackuovsr.—We do not know where you could 
obtain a manual of crochet and fancy work with col- 
ored plates. We publish none. 

Stan.—Wash your windows with weak soda4-water, 
rinse immediately with clear water, and polish them 
with soft tissne-paper. If discolored, use a little whit- 
ing, and carefully wipe it off when dry with paper, 
which leaves no lint. Stains can be removed from 
marble by oxalic acid and water, or oil of vitriol and 
water, left on a few minutes and then rubbed dry. 
To take grease from marble, mix a gill each of ox gall, 
spirits of turpentine, and potters’ clay, wet with soap- 
suds; cover the marble with the mixture, leaving it on 
for two days, and then rub it off. 

Sroru.—Boys a year old have skirts reaching to their 
ankles. If he is a large fleshy child, you might use the 
box-pleated blouse pattern. 

M. F. U.—It is more customary to have a light felt 
hat with dark trimming, but if the reverse looks well, 
there can be no objection to it. 











“THROW PHYSIC TO THE DOGS; 
I’LL NONE OF IT.” 


We do not in the least feel like blaming Mac- 
beth for this expression of disgust ; -indeed, we 
are rather inclined to sympathize with him. 
Even nowadays most of the cathartics offered 
to the public are great, repulsive-looking pills, 
the very appearance of which is sufficient to 
“turn one’s stomach.” 
taken Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets 
he would not have uttered those words of con- 
tempt. It is really encouraging, when one is 
ill, to find that a little sugar-coated Pellet, no 
larger than a grain of mustard, will as promptly 
produce the desired effect as a dose of great 
nauseating pills. These little Pellets, unlike 
other cathartics, are really nature's physic. 
They do not debilitate, but tone and invigorate 
the system. No family should be without Dr. 
Pierce's Pleasant Purgative Pellets.—[Com.] 





Tue “‘ New Automatic” silent sewing-ma- 
chine of the Wrttcox & Grsps S. M. Co. com- 
pletely revolutionize machine sewing. Gold Med- 
al of American Institute, 1875. Home Office, 
658 Broadway, New York.—{ Com. ] 














For an Irritated Throat, Cough, or Cold, 
** Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are offered with 
the fullest confidence in their efficacy, They 
maintain the good reputation they have justly 
acquired.—[ Com. ] 





Astama.—Thousands of the worst cases of Asthma 
have been relieved by using Jonas Warroomn’s bey" 





epy. In no case of purely asthmatic character has it 
failed to give relief.—{Com.] 
Saratoca Springs 1x Winter.—Reasons for going » 


Drs. Srrone’s Remedial Institute, with circular descri! 

ing its Turkish, Russian, and Electrical Baths, &c., will 
be sent on application. Nervous, Lung, Female, and 
Chronic diseases a specialty.—[Com.] 

















Coryine batman “es the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SneUME TION. Weak Lungs, DYSPEP- 
General pate ont weakness promptly cured 
by WINCHEST YPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME 
D SODA, $1 an per bottle. Prepared only 
WINCHESTER & CO.. Chemntste, No.3 
John St., New York. Sold by all Druggists. 


EAFNESS and CATARERH.—A Lady 

who had suffered for years from Deafness and 

Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 

sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 

free rt = ar} e, to oar one similarly afflicted. — 
LEGGETT, Jersey City, N 














Tur Heating Comp (Patent Applied for). 
For restoring the vitality and original color of the 
hair when turning gray ; f.. for a. vie neuralgic and 


nervous headaches ; for ins' a rying the hi 

washing, and adding an unequaled gloss and wave to 
the hair. these answers to correspondents in 
Harper’s Bazar of December 20th, 1873, and January 
10th, 1874: “A.D. F.—Comb your hair for several 
minutes each night, Sys & your head over a heated 
stove or register, till the locks feel soft and moist. 
Keep the head thoroughly clean.” “ May.—H Zz 
the hair and coming for ten minutes daily will improve 
the color of the hair.” To make the application of 
heat handy, clean, and comfortable, the Heating Comb 
has been invented. The Heatin, — mag = to 
these Combs muke excellent Curlin; —— Mailed, 
with explanatory circular, to any address on oat 
of price, $2 00; or sent C, O. D., and collection charges. 
Address Heating Comb Manufacturing Co., 122 Church 


St., New York City. 
“DOMESTIC 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


. Liberal terms of Exchange 
for Second-hand Machines 
of every description. 


“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS, 


The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE ee 00., 
GS” Acrents Wanten. “Gi NEW YO 


MIsFIT CARPETS, 


VERY CHEAP, at the old place, 
112 Fulton St., New York. 


Sent to any part of the country free of charge. 
_SEND FOR PRIC E-LIST. J. A. BENDALL. 


r after 

















DE ALCOMAN IE, 
or eS PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving fall instructions in this new 


and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cta, 
100 ase’td pictures, 60 cix, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animala, 
Birda, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c, 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cta. ; 50 for 60 cta. oa wanted, 
Address J. L. PATTEN & G0., 163 William Street, New York.’ 


AX WIENER, Manufacturer of 





Ostrich Feathers 





295 6th Ave., bet. 1 Sth & 19th Sts.,N.¥. 


RENCH STAMPING © PATTERNS. — F. Ba- 
DOUREAD, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 


Had Macbeth ever | 





7, GILES’ 
LINIMENT 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 


A severe injury to my right arm caused an enlarge- 
ment of the bone above the wrist; gave me great pain 
and trouble. Gites’ Liniwent Iopipr of AMMONIA 
effected a cure. ADAM ENGEL, 

Oyster House, 468 Sixth Ave. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


Dr. F. Coudray’s 


“CREME BLANCHE,” 


For the Complexion, 


The Magic Beautifier, 


Will be retailed at wholesale price—$1 00 per Box. It 
is prime oor ser for ita excellent qualities, has been test- 
ed, and can be warranted. Also, Dr. F. COUDRAY’S 


“ AURORA,” 


or Golden Fluid (perfectly coma® to bleach any 
shade of hair to a golden blonde. — Bottles, 
$1 50; 6-ounce Bottles, $2 50. Also, thi 


“ Parisian etnniitine ” 
will remove ae, a &c., and give the face 


a —o a) 

“yt F. COUDRA Ys “Wagic Hair Tonic,” 

Reductions made to Dealers on above articles. 

Principal office at 

L. SHAW?°S, 54 West Fourteenth St., 
Near MACY’S. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own ents. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. ‘Mose hcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the h 
of his profession, and who is a the ablest 
deg ro in the United Stai What Worth is to 


Send 








543 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Patterns which are ~ Aer in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZQDONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists, 



























MARIE TILLMANN Co. 


mapeenatn ¢ of ‘vine’ eeeieeery 
And Successors to MADAME CHE EL, 

423 SIXTH AVENU oon = onth St. 
EXPOSITION OF WINTER MILLINERY. 140 ré- 
cherché models of Vinor, Tuver, and Pariser. New 
Goods by last Steamer. 
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Men 


Business 
ing, save money and increase trade. 
Bo in Amateur Printt 
guare pat fun and m 
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e money fast at 





GREENHOUSE & BEDDING PLANTS. 
Large stock; fine assortment; packed to go safe- 
ly any distance. Satisfaction ‘guaranteed. Send 
3-cent stamp for splendid Illustrated Catalogue. 
Address BR, G. HANFORD & SON, 
Columbus, Ohio, 


THE CHICAGO LEDGER. 
A $3 Paper for $1 50. 


It is as good and larger than the New York Ledger. 
Always an illustrated Serial Story. A new Story com- 
mences about Feb. 1. One Sey Paid, for $1 50. 
Samples sent. Address THE L FOhicago, Ill 











AT Stenart&C 


Have Made LARGE ADDITIONS to Their Stocks of 


LYONS BLACK SILKS, 


LYONS COLORED FAILLE SILKS, AND 
LIGHT COLORED SILKS SUITABLE FOR 
EVENING AND DINNER DRESSES, 
THEY ARE ALSO OFFERING 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ READY-MADE 
DRESSES, SUITS, SACQUES, &e., &c, 
PARIS AND NEW YORK TRIMMED HATS, EX- 
CEEDINGLY HANDSOME, at Prices Very Much 
REDUCED, 

and They WILL OPEN ONE CASE REAL INDIA 


CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS 


Just received, very beautiful, purchased under very 
favorable circumstances. 
OFFERING EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 
TO PURCHASERS. 


DRESS-MAKING, 


Under superior management, and executed equal in 
style and finish to the Very BEST PARISIAN MAKES, 


MOURNING ORDERS, 


Executed in from six to twelve hours’ notice. 


PRICES VERY REASONABLE. 


Broadway 4th Ave, Sth & Oth Sts, 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


ayes yom 


area ae 


There is no monthly is an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. —Sation. 











The best iehinecion « of its class in America, and 80 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columne contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston T'rav- 
eler. 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting bigh principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chasteved literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette, 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harrver’s Macazine, Hanver’s W eekey, and Hanern’s 

Bazan, for oue year, $10 00; or any ‘two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werxry, or 
Bazar will be aupyplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 W, without extra copy: Postage Sree. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it wiil be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazan commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 





Terms ror Apvertisine tv Warren's WerKkiy anD 
anper’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside ‘Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Barper's Bazar.—#1 (0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—eaci: insertion, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ICK’S TASTELESS MEDICINES can 
now be had in all drug stores. Ask for Circular, 





January 29, 1876.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. . 
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Rodgers & Orr Bro. 


183, 185, 187 EIGHTH AVENUE,N.Y. 


“TO CLOSE THE SEASON.” 
Great reductions in all Kinds of Dress Goods. Silks, 
Suits, Cloaks, gg a and Fancy Goods. 
Black Silks, 98c. ; worth $1 25. 
Black Silks, $1 25; waren $i 75. 
on All oe best grades equally low. Colored Silks from 


Ladies’ Suita, $10 00; formerly $20 00. 

Ladies’ Cashmere and Silk Suits, $25; wa $45. 

Table Linens, 8-4 wide, 50c. ; formerly $1 00 

Napkins, $1 25 per doz. ; formerly $1 75. 

Best Muslins, 44 wide, 2c. 

8-4 to 12-4 Sheetings equally ‘low. 

RODGERS & ORE KID GLOVE, $1 00; 
formerly $1 50; every pair warranted not to rip or tear. 

Best American Prints, 5c. and 7c. 

5 Cases Black French Cashmeres, T5c., S5c., 95c., 
$1 00, $1 05; 33 per cent. reduction. 

2 Cases Black te Silk Lustre, 85c. ; formerly 50c. 

SAMPLES FREE. GOODS SENT TO ALL PARTS, 
ce. . — GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRE- 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guavep to Fir any Fievrx, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so us to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern, The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol, VI. 

GIRL’S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque "fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for git! from 2 to 13 years old)....... No. 18 

LADIES’ yt 2 ISSES’ —_— JING OR GYM- 

NASTIC SUIT. be 

Vo: PROOF “CLOAK, ‘with’ “Cape “and 3 
SHOUD vckoceasicaneses + ce cdugnecher gts vaves + 

TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS - 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and — 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years uld).... “ 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Donu- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Snspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years eee 7 

LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 

and English 7. Skirt) “ 

GIRL'S BAS wit 

skirf, and Skirt ter gin fo = ‘ tora years uld) * 2 

“ 


FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMING TRAINED 








g 


SKIRT with Pleated Back.................. “41 
ENGLISH sing Be JE, with Long aml Front 
and a i Trained Skirt........... “ 48 
= LE- BR ED WALKING JACKET, 
epeoee OF Over-skirt = Walking Skirt..... * 50 
WOR FULL- TRAINED 
TRIMMED. KIRT. eebeecesscerencesasce * 51 
Vol. ‘vit. 
DOUBLE - POINTED rap UE, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKIRY................. oryZ 
~~ FU - LINED LOA AK, with Long Walk- . 


Skir 
FURL IN ED Cc -—a ULAR, with Three-quarter 
Trained BRIE. .oo400s ses cevcescseeserccvccce *:. 2 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over - skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, and Apron (for "girl from 5 to 15 
PORUD GED voccsnccccvegserss sesscovetsos cee “3 
JOAN OF ARC BASQUE, with Apron Over- 
kirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. “ 15 
HENRI TROIS SACQUE, with Bonffant Over- 
skirt and Walking > Saaperg ecco * 2 
— with Shirred Tablier and Walking 
t. “oe 
SHIRRED BASQU JE, with Shirred Over-skirt 
and Walking « 
CHILD'S WA DROBE, Box- Pleated Blon-e, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old) oe 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron a Deep, 
Round Over-skirt, and Walking S$ “ 
aes ot ah a teh BASQUE AND OV ER-SKIRT, 
h Walking Skirt s 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 
Back and Long Sides, Triple Apron, and 
Long Pe Wien tcc sovereneensecesesss “ 26 
LOOSE BASQUE, with Cardinal bead Square 
ms and We a dy os EST Pore * 33 
LOUIS XV. JACK Apron Ov 
Walking Skirt............ 
DOUBLE - BREASTED 
a Over-skirt, and 








H JACKET, 
inging Walking 
‘ 


and Ww alking 

ag BASQUE E. Double fore with Scarf 
ack, and Iemi- Trained Skirt ” 

MARQU ISE SACQUE, with Double - Breasted 

Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. 
LONG CI OAK, Apron with Upright Folds, and 

Six-Gore Walking Skirt.......-.....0..+.-. * 45 
DOUBLE-BREASTED CUIRASS BASQUE, 

with Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, and 

Clinging Walking Skirt...............+.-- * 46 
sae ny? E, Scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- 

cule ket, and Demi-Trained Skirt........ * 46 
MATU ETT *PELISSE, with Six-Gore Walk- 

ng “ 
PRINCESSE DRESS onc. ccccccccccsccccccccces “ 48 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 

Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 

toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 





& 


Dress (for gir from 2 to 9 years old)........ “ 50 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER..........++6...0. “« 52 
Vol. LX, 


GIRL’S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 


and ne Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 
“ 
Dende peeessecon dhe ss chbentebseceoes 4 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE, with Demi-Trained 
BGs ccccscccccesocsescccsccncctscceses csees Se; 2 


The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200, No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 


A capital Text-Book for the Centennial Year. 


Of vital 


interest to every American citizen. 





POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS, 


By CHARLES NORDHOFF. 


School Edition, 12mo, Half Leather, $1 OO. 





“Tt should be in the hand of every American Boy and Girl.” 





The school edition of this admirable treatise has been prepared by the author at the request 
of teachers of public and private institutions in every section of the country. 

The whole work has been thoroughly revised, and several important features have been 
added which materially increase its value as a text-book. The new chapter on the elementary 
rules for the conduct of deliberative assemblies gives within the compass of a few pages the 


substance of a ‘‘Speaker’s Manual.” 


Debating societies, and public meetings of every kind, 


will find it a most valuable aid in preserving order and facilitating the despatch of business, 
An appendix contains the Constitution of the United States, with questions upon it, referred to 
article, section, and clause; the Declaration of Independence, and Wahington’s Farewell Address. 
A carefully prepared index facilitates reference to any subject of which the book treats. 

No work of the kind ever presented in so compact and convenient a form so much useful 
information on subjects with which every citizen should be familiar from his youth; and this in- 
formation is imparted in so concise a manner, and with such clearness of style, that any intelli- 
gent boy or girl who reads the book may obtain an accurate knowledge of the principles and 
practice of a free government, and the rights and duties of citizens. 





From C. B. Stetson, in the “ New England Journal 

of Education.” 

Of all the countries that pretend to care for the ele- 
mentary education of the whole people, it is probable 
that the United States gives the least heed to instruc- 
tion which has a direct bearing upon public affairs. *** 
Until now we have had no book that treated in an 
elementary way of the fundamental principles which 
should guide Americans in the management of public 
affairs, and that was adapted to use in the common 
schools, .“ Politics for Young Americans,” written by 
Charles Nordhoff, and published the present year by 
the Harpers, leaves very little to be desired. To im- 
prove upon Mr. Nordhoff’s presentation of the subject 
would be no easy matter, whether we consider the 
scope of the topics which he discusses, the spirit in 
which he conducts the discussion, or the literary hand- 
ling.*** He attempts, as he tells us, “to explain in 
simple language and by familiar illustrations fitted 
for the comprehension S bey and girls, the meaning 
and limits of liberty, la , and human 
rights; and thus to make intelligible to them the po- 
litical principles on which our system of government 
in the United States is founded.” ***I take it that 
most boys, and girls too, who are fifteen years old, 
would read and study Mr. Nordhoff’s book with de- 
light and profit. *** As to the mode of using the book 
with a class, I would suggest that the chapter assigned 
for the lesson should be carefully read by the scholars 
two or three times before coming to recitation, and 
that it should then be read in class, the teacher adding 
such explanations and comments as he may deem 
proper. Finally the scholars should be tested with a 
few general questions, and the whole class induced 
to discuss the topics in an independent manner, sup- 
porting or controverting the positions taken by the 
author. There should be no memorizing whatever of 
the text, and the class should finish the book in three 
months. 





Extract from a Letter by the Hon. Davin A. Wetts, 
late U. S. Commissioner of Revenue: 

You have called your book “ Politics for Young 
Americans.” I have read it most carefully, as you 
know, from the proof-sheets, and I think the word 
“Young” in the title ought to be dropped ; for there 
is no American, however familiar he may be with our 
public polfty, but must experience both pleasure and 
profit in examining such a complete, clear, and at the 
same time truthful exhibit of the nature, functions, 
and, what is now even more important, the “ limita- 
tions” of our government—the principles upon which 
it has been based and the motive powers which pro- 
pel it. 

I truly believe that if some agency could be de- 
vised whereby every man, woman, and child (over ten 
or twelve years of age) in our country could be per- 
suaded or compelled to read your book, that it would 
be productive of more good, and do more to perpetu- 
ate our free institutions and maintain a high standard 
of political and private morality than all the preach- 
ing, legislating, and convention “resolving” that will 
be done within the next five years. 

I am aware that this is a pretty strong advisement, 
but if I knew how to make one stronger I would 


write it. I am yours very truly, 


DAVID A. WELLS. 
Noxwion, Conn., Nov. 21, 1874 





It would be difficult to find a safer guide for a young 
man getting ready to “ cast his first ballot.”—The Na- 
tion, N.Y. 

We know of no such compact exposition of the 
principles which lie at the basis of our government. 
—Buffalo Courier. 

There is no narrowness, no bigotry in the book, 
and we do not see why it should not be introduced 
as a text-book into schools.—Chicago Tribune, 





Liberal terms for first introduction. Copies for examination with a view to introduction 
sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 
Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to 


any teacher or school officer on application. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





EVERY LADY WANTS TO KNOW 


how her ribbons, ties, scarfs, dresses, &c., which have 
faded, or are of an unfashionable color, can be col- 
ored so as to be as = as new, and just in style. 
This is the way: Use Leamon’s Antiine Dregs. ith 
each package of them is full directions for coloring 
any article any color. The processes are very easy 
and very quick, and you can not fail. Give them one 
trial ena be convinced. Ask your Druggist for the 
book of instructions, which gives much valuable in- 
formation, besides receipts for dyeing. 


OODY AND SANKEY. The Work of God 

in Great Britain under Mesers. Moody and Sankey. 
1878-1875. With Biographical Sketches. By Rurvs 
Crark, D.D. A complete and very wag ‘description 
of this powerful religious movement, full of touching 
and wonderful incidents, and affording a clear view of 
its causes, methods, and development. With Portraits 
of Mesars. } y and Sankey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


RARPER & BROTHERS, Pvs.isurrs, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


¢#~ Harrer & Brotuens will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt of $1 50. 


SERMONS TO THE CLERGY. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 

“This is a spicy book, and calculated to awaken 
mnch discussion. The piquant papers comprised in it 
are full of keen wit and sly humor, and while they do 
sometimes almost seem irrelevant, one enjoys the wit 
that sometimes runs counter to the ordinary method 
of dealing with sacred subjects.”—New York Tribune. 

Beveled Cloth, 425 R mice Price $2 00. For sale at 
all the bookstores. Ma‘ iLL & 60. Pi on receipt of price, 
by WILLIAM F. G co. Publishers, Boston. 


HOUSECLEANINGT TIMEsOMING 


Your Carpets — ng Relaid. 

DO you want to save time, tem’ and backaches ? 

The EXCELSIOR GakeRt STRETCHER 
and Tack- yey combined will lay your Carpe with masz. 
Every one says, “ Is just the thing we want.” You will be 
delighted with ra Circulars free, ANTED. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt $1.25. 
Address Excelsior M’fg Co. 151 Michigan Av. Chicago, Ill. 














Lrsrary or Coneress, 
Copyricut Orrice, WasHIneTon. 

To wit.: Be 1r Rewemseren, that on the 31st day of 
December, Anno Domini 1875, JACOB ABBOTT, of the 
United States, has deposited in this office the title of a 
Book, the title or description of which is in the follow- 
ing words, to wit. : HIS ‘ORY OF MARY QUEEN OF 
SCOTS. By Jacos Assorr. With Engravings. New 
York: H r & Brothers. The right whereof he claims 
as Author, in conformity with the laws of the United 
States respecting copyrights, A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 





In renewal for a further term of fourteen years from 
May 29, 1876, when the first term of twenty-eight years 
will have expired. 


DISEASES OF WOMEN, by GEORGE H. 
TAYLOR, M.D., 31S pages, contains New Methods, 
without Drugs, for ome Treatment and 
Radical Cure, Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 
receipt of stamp.. N. EK. WOOD, 17 East 
58t Street, New York. 


For Hanging Pictures or eens at 25 
| cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines at 








50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


STAMPING PATTERNS, « either Perforated Paper or 

Blocks. Circulars free, or stamped samples of 100 
assorted designe for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 273 6th 
Avenue, N or 132 ue, N. ¥., or 132 Lexington Street, Baltimore Md. 


OOK AGENTS Pepa 
9 The subscrib- 

os poses to open the fall campaign for 

book oolling y putting into the hands of his numer- 
ous Agents some of the most desirable books that it 
has ever been the privile, . of canvassers to offer to 
the pa: pram BIBLE LANDS; by the Rev. Henry 
an - Len D.D. A DICTIONARY OF RE- 
LIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, for popular and profes- 
sional use; by the Rev. Lyman Annort. “The Great 
Religious CYCLOPDIA of Biblical, Theological 
and Ecclesiastical Literature; by ‘CLaintook an 
Srrone. DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS 
(the only authorized enon and other new and valu- 
= works. Terms liberal, For further particulars, 


AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 





taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
“ : +f 19!—Singer’s Safety Guard 
Don t ee It} is worth all the Burglar 
Alarms ever tavented. Agents wanted every where. 


Silver-plated sample,prepaid,on retin 25c. Address 
H. SINGER, alnut ‘Street, adelphia, Pa. 








IVINS’ PATENT HAIR CRIMPERS. 


Adopted by all the _—_ of Fashion. Retailers — 
by any wholesale Notion House in N. Y., Phila., or Bos- 
ton. Manufactured only by E.Ivixs,2903 N. 5thSt. »Phila, 


EAUTIFUL Brown or Brack, no previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Corortmio For 
Tax Hare.” All druggists. Depot No. 9 Dey St. N. ¥ 











LORIDA Moss. Beuntital for dra mg rooms, 
pictures,mantels,&c. $5 00 per barr 


el. 50. 
inte sent by mail. N. ¥. DECORATING €0., lew’ York, 


$19 a day at home. Agents ‘wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


$1029 258 see Corome, Catalogue. 








HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th Street, 


Near Sixth Avenue, 


364 BOWERY, corner FOURTH ST. 


The finest collection of Human Hair Goods positive- 
ly retailed at wholesale prices. 

Wigs and Toupees for ladies and gentlemen. 

IN VISIBLES for the front of the hair, to make 
ladies instantly look beautiful, a specialty. 

PRICE LIST. 

Short Hair Switches, $1 00 and upward. 

Finest quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed. 

18 inches, 4 ounce weight 


22 inches, @ GERCS WEIBRE. ..0cccccescnccece 6 00 

26 inches, 4 ounce weight..........:... es. 8 00 

$2 inches, 4 ounce weight.......-......++++. 10 00 

Long Single Curls, naturally curly, 18 in., $1 50; 22 in., 
$2 00; 24 in., $2 50; 26 in., $4 00. 


Frizettes, 25c., 50c., and $1 00 per yard. 
Ladies’ own hair made up in latest styles. 


A ry T ‘ ~ 
COMBINGS 
made up, 25c. and 50c., by a newly invented method, 
equal to the hair cut off the head. 
Wair Jewelry in all its branches. 
Goods sent to all the States, when prepaid, free of 
all charges, or C. O. D., with privilege of examination. 


NOVELTIES 10 LACES! 


JUST RECEIVED, NEW DESIGNS IN 
Fichus, Collarettes, Scarfs, Ties, Bows, 
Handkerchiefs, Caps, 
Breakfast Sets, Linen Collars & Cuffs, 
Ruchings, &c., &c. 

H. W. SHAW, 


_ 1105 Broadway (Madison | Square). 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
WINTER BOOKLIST. 


FORSTER’S LIFE OF DEAN SWiFT. The Life of 
Jonathan Swift. By Joun Fousrzsx. With an Etch- 
ing by Rajon from the Portrait by Jervas, and Fac- 
similes. In Three Volumes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
price $2 50 per volume. (Vol. J.—1667-1711.—Ready.) 





Il. 
SMILES’S THRIFT. By Sauver Sur.es, Author of 
“Self-Help,” “Character, " “Life of the Stephen- 


sons,” “The Huguenots,” &c. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
(Uniform with ** Self-Help” 


and * Character.” 


IIL. 

TAYLOR’S ELIJAH THE PROPHET. = the 
Prophet. By the Rev. Wu. M. Taytor, D.D., Min- 
ister of the ‘Broadway Tabernacle, New York, and 
Author of “ David, King of Israel.” 12mo, Cloth, 


Ter IV. 

NEWMAN'S BABYLON AND NINEVEH. The 
Thrones and Palaces of Babylon and Nineveh, from 
the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean. A Thou- 


sand Miles on Horseback. By the Rev. J. P. New- 
man, D.D. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00, 
¥. 

CASTELAR’S LIFE OF LORD BYRON. Life of 
Lord Byron and Other Sketches. By Emttio Cas- 
Tetak. Translated by Mrs. Anruve AgnoLp. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. ve 


AN ISLAND PEARL. A Novel. 
Author of “Jessie Trim,” 
“ Blade-o’-Grass,” &c. 
cents. 


By B. L. Farsron, 
an | of No- Land,” 
Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 35 


VIL 
GENERAL DOUBLEDAY’S REMINISCENCES. 
Reminiscences of Forts Sumter and Moultrie, 8. C., 
in 1860-61. By Asner Dovstepay, Brevet Major- 
General U.S.A. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


VIIL. 

CARLETON’S FARM LEGENDS. Farm Legends. 
By Wit Carterton, Author of “ Farm Ballads.” 
Iilustrated. Sqnare Svo, Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
$2 50. 

Ix. 


OFF THE ROLL. A Novel. By Karuartve Kine, 
Author of “ Our Detachment,” “* Hugh Melton,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


x. 

LIFE OF THE REV. DR. JOHN TODD. 
Todd: the Story of his Life, told mainly by him- 
self. Compiled and Edited by Joun E. Topp, Pas- 
tor of the Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, 
Conn. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 75. 


John 


HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. A Novel. By Miss 
M. E. Brapvpon, Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” “John 
Marchmont’s Leg: racy,” ** Lost for Love,” “ Birds of 
Prey,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


XIL. 

VAN-LENNEP’S BIBLE LANDS. Bible Lands: 
their Modern Customs end Manners Illustrative of 
Scripture. By the Rev. Henry J. Van-Lennep, D.D. 
Illustrated with upward of 350 Wood Engravings 
and two Colored Maps. 8vo, 838 pp. Cloth, $5 00; 
Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, $8 00. 


ea Hareee & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 





Ga Harren’s Catatoaus mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankiin Square, N. Y. 
Graduated Chest and Lung Protectors, 


A necessary and luxurious article of underwear. 
Sound lungs protected, and unsound restored. 
Sold everywhere. By maii, $1.50. Isaao A. 
SinceR. manufacturer, 694 Broadway, N. Y. 








Visiting Cards, with your name finely 
printed, sent for 25c. We have 100 styles. 
Agents Wanted. ® samples sent for 
stamp. A. H. Fuller & Co., Brockton, . Mass. 


A WEEK to Agents,Old and Young, Male and Fe- 
male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
" Address P. O. Vioxery & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


WANT AGENTS to sell Jewelry and Watches. 


Send — for catalogue, or 25c. for sample. 
Cc. P. RICHARDS & CO., Hallowell, Maine. 


$5 t $20 per day at home. Samples worth $2 
D 10 O20 tree. Srunson & Co.,Portland, Maine. 
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FACETLZ. 


Srvart Rosson, the act- 
or, is said to have a habit 
of —s his finger-nails. 

a 


He also has a small daugh- 
ter. The other day that dear 
child deliberately pared her 
finger-nails, and, in the in- 
nocence of her heart, ap- 
proached her comical pro- 
genitor. “ Papa,” said she, 

here are some nails for 
you to eat.” 

(Tableau de famille, 
————_—__>———— 


Why do astrologers and 
chemists belong to the fe- 
male sex ?—Because tbey 
are all charlatans and an- 
alyzers. 


SE ——— 
Fashionablestreet-sweep- 
er is the name given to the 
new costume in Paris. We 
are told it fits flat in front 
and grazes the ground at 
the sides, and runs off in a 
long narrow peak, trailing 
a full yard on the ground, 
———>———— 


One by one the luxuries 
of life are becoming so 
plentiful and cheap as to be 

in the reach of the 

rest. A large lake has 

m discovered about forty 

miles west of ramie, at 

the bottom of which is a 

thick layer of Epsom salts 
in almost a pure state. 


Let 4 oman cae 

When a lady faints, what 
figure does she need ?—You 
must bring her 2. 


npeinehlipeiines 
Why is there such an ex- 

pression used as the “sea 

of literature ?”—Because all 

new books are “outward 
und.” 


cajianiiiesiatilien 
A gentleman residing in 
a vil age not many miles 


from Exeter, finding that the diminution of his stack of wood continued 
after his fires were out, lay awake one night in order to obtain, if possible, 
some clew to the mystery. At an hour when “all honest folk should be 
in bed,” hearing an operator at work in the yard, he cautiously raised his 
chamber window, and saw a lazy neighbor endeavoring to get a large log 
into his wheel-barrow. ‘“‘ You're a pretty fellow,” said the owner, “to 


come here and steal my wood while I’m asleep !’ 


“ Yes,” replied the thief; “‘and I suppose you would stay up there and 


see me break my back with lifting balore you'd offer to come and 
help me !” 

A returned Enoch Arden was tearing around and railing at a Chris- 
tian community that would allow a woman to starve nearly to death 
in the absence of her husband. The truth is he left her, in the days 
of hoop-skirts, looking like this O, and on his return found her pinned 
back and looking like this 1. The impression that she had starved 


was natural. 
“SMALL MERCIES.” 


Finst Jouixy ANGLER (with empty creel). “Well, we’ve had a very 
pleasant day. What a delightful pursuit it is!” 

Sxconp Drrto (with ditto). “Glorious! I sha’n’t forget that nibble 
we had just after lunch as long as I live.” 


Boru. “Ah! ; 
RECENT METEOROLOGICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


“The thermometer rose steadily this morning.” Glad to hear it. 
Then it couldn’t have been “ screwed” overnight. 

Insrevortioys ros ustne Tae Baromerer.—When rain is wanted, tap 
the barometer. This is seldom without effect. 

In consequence of the recent inclemency of the weather, the hair- 
dreseers have invented a new style for ladies’ heads—aux chereuz de 


Sreeze. 

The arctic expedition will not find the north pole, as it is surmised 
the north pole has | taken up a ition in Maine. Medical men 
are of opinion that it will soon be acclimatized, and, if so, it will appear 
as “The May-Pole.” This is cheering; but the arctic expeditioners 
are wasting their time. Can’t some one telegraph ? 

MerroroLoeicat Remarxs.—Mrs. Fubsby (weight 280 pounds at 
least) says “‘ she can’t bear ice.” The repulsion is mutual; the ice 
can’t bear her. 

Fverure Remanxs.—The frigidometer down to five degrees below 
freezing-point. Very cold. 

Five degrees below that. Colder. 

No more points left, and the frigidometer collapsed. Stop in bed. 

More Remarxs.—Very cold out-of-doors. So we should think. 
Warm in bed. 

Tuaw.—Self-cleansing of the streets. Boyton suits in request. 

——— 

Mrs. Partington writes to say that after reading half a dozen cases 
of assaults of feet, in the shape of wife-kicking, the other day, it was a 
positive relief to come across a paragraph announcing an “ assault of 
arms,” 


BIDDYISM. 


Miss Mutiony. “ Excuse me, docther, but I was informed by a frind, jist as I come in, that ye was a 
Homopathy, and as I need a dale of tratement, I thought I’d ask yez, for I wouldn’t like to be livin’ wid 


anny but a Reg’lar Physician.” 











[January 29, 1876. 


Why is there some con- 
solation in having the small- 
pox ?—Because you are al- 
most certain to get pitied 
(pitted). 


—_~>——_—_ 

When is a cook like a 
shepherd ?—When she is 
turning the tender iamb 
and keeping it away from 
the bars (ba’as). 


a 

Why is a telegraph clerk 
like a gossiping seamstress? 
—Becauee he is always talk- 
ing while he is plying his 
needle. 





—_o———. 
wee is a man who spoils 
his children like another 
who builds castles in the 
air ?—Because he indulges 
in-fancy too much. 


SSS ae 

What is the difference be- 
tween water not quite cold 
and houses without any 
windows?—One is luke- 
warm, and the others look 
cold. ‘ 

wae is a prisoner sen- 
tenced to corporal punish- 
ment like a lady in a morn- 
ing costume ?—Because he 
is collared and cuffed. 


—_——a————— 

An oL_p Curniosrry—A vial 
of the darknéss that Moses 
spread over the land of 

ypt. 


a 
What is the difference be- 
tween a chattering lover 
and a pedestrian journey 7— 
One is a bpgees Pe yue and 
the other a walking tour. 
RLS Sin 
THE DETROIT WAY. 




















Granp Cuorvus OF DIsINTERESTED Frienps—‘“‘ He comes! He comes !” 


‘“ Employment,” observes a would-be philosopher, “is essential to hap- 
piness ; and oy is this rec ‘ized that there are times when even 
the laziest man feels inclined to thank nature for having provided him with 
a mustache to twirl.” , 


A wearied young lady hastened the departure of a tedious caller by re- 
marking, as she looked out of the window, “I think we are going to 
have a beautiful sunrise,” 














A WARNING TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


“Ts it here ye gits yer Coal, Jimmy?” 

“Vis, it’s here me Sister’s livin’ out this winter; and she laves our Coal 
ot er =< It’s handier than goin’ to a lot of barrels before yez git yer 
asket full.” 





naa th oy 
am 


Not, 


i 
| 
i , 
i 


‘a 




















It was the second time he 
had accompanied the young 
lady home from one of those 
little social parties which 


are een up to bring fond hearts a step nearer to each other. When they 
reac 


ed the gate she asked him if he wouldn’t come in. He said he 


would, and he followed her into the house. Sarah took his hat, told him 
to sit down, and left the room to remove her —. She was hardly 
gone before her mother came in, smiled sweetly, and, dr 

side the young man, said, “‘T rolls ig did say that if a poor 

young man fell in love with Sarah, 

mothers would sacrifice their daughters’ happiness for riches, but I am not 


opping down be- 
at respectable 
he should have my consent. Some 


of that class.” 

The young man gave a start of alarm. He didn’t know whether he 
liked Sarah or not, and he hadn't dreamed of such a thing as marriage. 

“She has acknowledged to me that she loves you,” continued the 
mother ; ‘‘ and whatever is for her happiness is for mine.” 

The young man gave two starts of alarm this time, and he felt his 
cheeks grow pale. ‘“ I—I haven’t—” he stammered, when she said : 

‘Ob, never mind. I know you haven't much money, but of course 
you'll live with me, We'll take in boarders, and I'll be bound that 
we'll get along all right.” ° 

It was a bad situation. He-hadn’t even looked love at Sarah, and he 
felt that he ought to undeceive the mother. 

- I had no idea of—of—” he stammered, when she held up her hands, 
and said : 

“T know you hadn’t; but it’s all right. With your wages and what 
the boarders ang in, we shall get along aS snug as possible.” 

* But, madam, but—but—” 

* All I ask is that you be good to her,” interrupted the mother. 
“Sarah has a tender heart and a loving nature, and if you should be 
cross and ugly, it would break her down within a week.” 

The young man’s eyes stood out like cocoa-nuts in a shop window, 
and he rose up and tried to say something. He said, “Great heavens, 
madam, I can’t permit—” 

“Never mind about the thanks,” she interrupted. ‘I don’t believe 
in long courtships — and let me suggest an early day for the mar- 
riage, The 11th of January is my birthday, and it would be nice for 
you to be married on that day.” 

“ But—but—but—” he gasped. 

“There! there! I don’t <r any h in reply,” she laughed. 
“You and Sarah settle it to-night, and I'll advertise for twelve board- 
ers right away. I'll try to be a model mother-in-law. 1 believe I am 
good-tempered and kind-hearted, though I did once follow a young 
man two hundred miles and shoot the top of his head off for agreeing 
to marry Sarah and then jumping the county.” 

She patted him on the head and sailed out: and now that young 
man wants advice. He wants to know whether he had better get in 
the way of a locomotive or slide off the wharf. 

——_»———_ 

It is said there are more lies told in the sentence, “I am glad to see 

you,” than in any other six words in the English language, 
—__>—— 


How To Part tue Sovrog or tur Nitr—In lake. 


cascenesballaptteepeminen 

““What branches of learning have you been pursuing at school to- 
day 2” said a father to his son. 

‘None, in particular, Sir; but a birch branch has been pursuing me.” 






THE MODERN DRAMA. 


Wires. “Charles dear, do take me to see The Four Widows. They say it works upon your Sympathies, 
makes you Cry, and have a Splendid Time generally.” ges vies 





